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PREFACE. 

When studying the poems of Imm’ ul-Q,ays I was introduced 
into the confusion of legends, wound round the names of him 
and his ancestors, the princes of Kinda of the family of Akil 
al-murar. An attempt to arrange these legends and to compare 
them with known historical facts is here presented. 

On this occasion it may be allowed to me to express my 
great gratitude to my teacher in Semitic languages, Professor 
Axel Mobeeg, for the interest and the great benevolence that 
he has manifested in many ways towards me. 

To my wife Vera Olinder I want here to offer my sincere 
thanks for all her work in translating and transcribing the copy 
and for her valuable assistance in reading the proofs of this paper. 

Further I have to thank the librarians and staff ofHhe Uni- 
versity Library of Lund for valuable help and ready courtesy. 

To Mr. E. L. Russell, Lektor at the University of Lund, I 
finally wish to express iny thanks for a revision of the copy 
from the point of view of language, " 

Lund, May 1927. 


Gunnar Olinder, 
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Introdiictioii. 


The errors with regard to method and results in A. P. Caussin 
BE Pebceval, Essai sur I’Histoire des Arabes avant I’lslamisme, 
Paris 1847, that grand but impossible endeavour to obtain a reli- 
able historical account of Arabia and the Arabs before al-Islam by 
collecting all the available traditions concerning pre-Mohammedan 
Arabia and by attempting to reconcile their often incompatible 
contradictions, have often been pointed out. Never has liowever any 
attempt been made to substitute for this work a critical exposition 
of what in those traditions can be proved to be actual informa- 
tion about circumstances and persons before Mohammed, what 
is probable but still waits for confirmation by discoveries of 
inscriptions or newly found sources, and what must be regarded 
as forgeries. 

As preparations for such a gigantic work, which wnuld once 
become a real history of Arabia or rather of the Arabian tribes, 
the monographs on special kingdoms, tribes, and chiefs that have 
app>eared at long intervals, are to be considered. After Th. Noldeke 
in the notes on his translation from the annals of at-Tabari, 
Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, Leyden 
1879, for a comparison with at-Tabarfs version — based on Ibn 
al-Kalbi — of the history of al-Hira, has taken up and discussed 
Arabian traditions from other sources as well as the Greek and 
Syriac notices of the princes of La|>m, Gassto and Kinda men- 
tioned there, he has in a special work, Die Ghassanischen Fursten 
aus dem Hause Gafna’s (Abhandlungen d. k. Akad. d. Wiss. zu 
Berlin 1887), treated the history of the Gassanite vassal state 
under Byzantium in a methodically accomplished way, which 
has set a standard for subsequent works. The two principal rules 
are then: chronological statements are to be derived 
from non-Arabian sources, and: the ancient Arabian 
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poetr_y is the principal Arabian source. t>n the whole, 
most importance is attached to the non-Araliian evidences, and 
the Arabian tradition is placed last and lias to prove its trust- 
worthiness by a Gomparisou with dates and facts iireviously known. 
This method has been used by G. Rothsteix in Die Dynastie 
der LaJjmiden in al-Hira», Berlin 1899, to deduce the history of 
the La^jmite vassal state under Persia, and B. MouiTi! has, in 
»Der Sinaikultus in heidnischer Zeit» (Abhandlungen d. k. Ge,s. 
d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. KL, N. F. Id, Berlin HUT), p. 
50 — 53, treated the history of the princes of Quda'a on the same 
principles. Onty partially similar to the works jn.st mentioned is 
a treatise by E. Beaunlich, Bistam ibn (^tiis, ein vorislainischer 
Beduinenfurst und Held, Leipzig 1923, that deals with a person 
unknown to non-Arabian authors, for which reason the only sour- 
ces are Arabian poems and traditions. 

Apart from this latter treatise, all the monographs nnmtioned 
here have occupied themselves with just the persons and tribe.s 
that have come most into contact with Byzantium and Persia and 
on account of that have been associated with the history of these 
countries. The present treatise is only an attempt to take a further 
step into the wilderness of Arabian tradition without leaving the 
support of the Greek and Syriac sources and, often referring to 
results obtained through the said investigations, to give an account 
of another Arabian family of princes, that of Akil al-murar of 
Kinda, in history and tradition. The story of the life of its most 
famous member, the fugitive prince and poet Imru’ ul-Qays, is 
given without further entering on his poems and his literary 
importance, and in an abridged form, as only those of his adven- 
tures are considered, where he is acting as a prince of Kinda, 
seeking vengeance fbr his father and trying to reestablish the 
collapsed power of his family. 


CHAPTER I. 


The sources of the history of Kinda before 

al-Islam. 

Byzantine as well as Syriac literature proves to be exceedingly 
destitute of material for the history of the princes of Kinda. The 
information that is to be derived from these quarters confines 
itself to the notices, important, it is true, but extremely scanty, 
given by Nonnosus\ Procopius^, JohnMalalas® and Theophanes^ 
and to a short mention in the chronicle of Joshua the Stylite 
Even though there is not much more to be gathered from these 
notices than simple chronological statements, the importance of 
these cannot be overestimated. It is exactly on this point that 
we are practically absolutely unable to do anything with the Arabian 
sources. To any determinations of time, founded on the calcula- 
tions of Arabian genealogists, cannot be attached any importance, 
before, after having been compared with inscriptions or reliable, ^ 
non- Arabian sources, they have been proved to come up to the mark. 

Among the exceedingly rich but unfortunately equally unreli- 
able Arabian sources the evidences of the ancient poets are justly 
given the first place. 

Not even the poems however can inspire any feeling of cer- 
tainty. There is always a chance of forgery. The whole poem 
or verse may be of a far later date than pretended, or a name 
or important word in an otherwise authentic verse may have been 
given a misleading form in the mouth of the reciter or by the 

^ Fragmenta Historicorum Graacorum, coll. 0. Mulleeus, vol. 4, Paris 1851. 

2 Opera omnia, rec. J. Hauey, Lipsise 1905—13, voL 1. 

® Patrologise cursus, Series Grseca, acc. J.-P. Mione, tom. 97, Paris 1860. 

^ Ibm. tom. 108, Paris 1861. 

® Ed. W. W'big-ht, Cambridge 1882. 
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Therefore' tlie' qiiestion of aiithentieity can 
never be answered absolutely .'in.'.the. ■afilnnative, even tl'iougin no 
doiibt,'rmost - of dthe poetry . considered as pre-}^[obannnedan is 
autlientic b The poems that have reference to the princes of 
Kinda are first of all those ascribed to them, especially to Tmnd 
ubQays and in the next place part of those of Mbid b.al-Abras^ 
Further the mu'allaqa of al-Harit b.Hilliza and two or three other 
poems have celebrated the memory of one or other of them. 

Lastly we come to the Arabian prose sources, which w^e can 
divide into tales of ayyam al-'arab, commentaries, biographies, 
chronicles, and geographical works. 

Oldest and, as regards their value, next to the poems is the first 
group, the tales of ayyam al-'arab, the »days» of the Arabs, tales, 
interlarded wdth poems and genealogical expositions, of great or 
small fights between the Arabs before Mohammed, which have 
descended from one generation to another, an oral tradition that 
has been recorded without any attempt to put its different parts 
together, Avithout any intention to furnish an historical account, 
but, exactly because of that, of the greater value. It may be that 
these tales in the course of time haAm been rather much altered and 
their trustworthiness rather problematic, there must how^ever have 
been, and, as a rule, there still remains, a skeleton of truth, round 
which the tale has been built up. In any case they are, together 
with the poems, the most original sources, and are often included, 
or made use of, in the historical works of a later date. In his 
treatise Proelia Arabum paganorum, Berlin 1899, E. Mittwoch 
puts forth how the first collections of tales of ayyam al-'arab un- 
fortunately lost, no doubt for ever, are now preserved in extracts 
in later authors. For an investigation of the tradition regarding 
the fights of Kinda the loss of Ibn al-Kalbi’s Kitab al-Kulab 

^ With regard to this question: see D. S. Margoliouth, The origin of 
Arabic poetry (J. R. A. S. 1925, p. 417 — 49), and E. Braunlich, Ziir Frage 
der Echtheit der altarabischen Poesie (0. L. Z. 1926, p. 825 — 33), and of 
course the old standard w orks : Th. Noldeke, Beitrage zur Kenntniss der 
Poesie der alten Araber, Hannover 1864, and W. Ahlwahdt, Beinerkungen 
tiber die Achtheit der alten Arabischen Gedichte, Greifswald 1872. 

2 In The Divans of the Bix ancient Arabic poets, ed. AV. Ahlavardt, 
London 1870. 

® ed. Ch. Lyall, Leyden-London 1913. 
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al-awwal wa-l-Kiilab at-tani ;.(Filirist,- .. p. ; 98).- is, particularly to , be 
■regretted, and of course ■also, the loss of Abu 'Ubayda’s IGtah 
al-ayjaui (Fiiirist, p. 54)., which howeyer, haye been frequently 
used by later collectors and important parts of which therefore 
still remain in extracts b The works, where the remains of these 
tales ot* ayyam ab'arab are now to be found are, as regards Kinda, 
especially the .following ones. 

The commentary of ahAnbari on the MufacJdahjuxt^ has, p, 
427—441, taken a long tale ^ probably from the aboveniientioned 
work of Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-Kulab ahawwal, and in the same 
maimer the eommeiitary, based on Abu 'Ubayda, on Naqa’id Garir 
wa-l-Farazdaq^, p. 452 — ^461 and 1072—79. 

In al-Tqd al-farid, (Bulaq 1305 H.) Ill: 77 f., Ibn 'Abd Rabbibi 
gives a short summary of Abu 'Ubayda’s account of the battle 
of ■ abRulab al-awwal. ■ 

Also in Abu 1-Farag, Kitab al-agani (Bd 1—20 Btilaq 1285 
H., Bd 21, ed. Bruxxow, Leyden 1888 A. D.) tales of ayyam 
al-'arab are met with. The battle of al-Kulab al-awwal, from 
Abu Xlbayda, has been included in XI; 64i — and another 
of the » days ^ of the princes of Kinda, that of al-Baradan, is 
related in XV in two versions, p. 86^^ — 87^9 from Ibn al-Kalbl, 
and 87 jg — 88^9 from Abti 'Ubayda. 

Ibn al-Atir has in Kitab al-kamil fi-t-ta’rih. ^ not contented 
himself with the few descriptions of ayyam al-'arab that his model 
at-Tabari has included, but lias from other quarters®, chiefly 
Kitab al-Agmi, drawn a whole division Ayyam al-'arab fl-l-gahillya 
(I: 367 — 517), which, in addition to the genuine tales of ayyam 
al-'arab about al-Baradan (p. 370—74) and al-Knlab al-awwal (p. 
406 — 8), also (p. 374 — 382) contains a reproduction of Kitab al- 
agaiif s version of the history of Imru’ ul-Qays and his ancestors 
(Ag. VIII: 62—74). 

Also 'Abd al-Qadir, Hiztoat al-adab, Bulaq 1299 H., has, II: 5001, 


^ See below and Mittwoch. 

2 ed. LYxXLL, Beyrout 1921. 

® first published in Orientalische Studien Tii. Noldeke gewidmet I, 
Gieszen 1906. 

^ ed. Be VAN, Leiden 1905—07. 

® Chronicon, ed. C. J. Tornbeeg, Lugd. Bat, 1851—76. 

® See Mittwoch. p. 33. 
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aii^ Eccoiiiit/of the cd’ 'al-Kiilab al-awwiil, busec! ttii al- ^Wkari 

and Tbii Diimyd 'and,..;tliat:as; welb going back to Ibii al-lvalbh 
, ■ Even though the traditions from pre-Moliainniedan times appear 
in . their most original form' in the; tales of ayyaio aharab, the 
very, .material for .the., other, more secondary, prose souret\s is 
.partially these sa,me traditions and others of the same age and 
often transmitted the same way. 

The first group of these secondary sources, the commentaries 
on the ancient poems, cannot claim any very high value as in- 
dependent historical sources. The information supplied beyond 
the purely lexicographic and philologic statemeiits is often to be 
considered as a last resort made use of, when a verse or a situa- 
tion, depicted in a poem, had to be explained a tout prix, and 
of any real importance, only wdien it is based on some old tradi- 
tion not derived from the verse. ^ Their greatest value from an 
historical point of view is, when, as e. g. the commentary of 
al-Anbarl on the Mufaddaliyat and that of Abil 'Ubayda on the 
Naqa’id (see above), they communicate rather long, continuous 
extracts from tales of ayyam al-'arab from reliable informants. 

The commentaries on the diwan of Imru’ ul-Qays by al-A'lam 
ag-Santamuii ^ and Abu Bakr 'Asim b.Ayub al-BatalyusI ^ together 
with the superscriptions in the manuscripts Paris Suppl. 1425, 
Gotha 547 and Leyden Warner 901 (Cat, Dozt 530) based 
for the most part on al-A$mah and on the whole in accordance 
with each other, contain a far from inconsiderable amount of 
information, which however for the most part is to be found in 
Khtab al-aganl. 

Of commentaries on the poems of later poets, the parts Just 
mentioned of the commentary of al-Anbarl on the Mufaddaliyat 
and of that of Abu ‘Ubayda on the Naqa’id are the most im- 
portant, Ibn Badrun furnishes in his commentary^ on Ibn 'Abdtin’s 
qasida, ver se 16, some extracts, often literal, from the tales of 

^ MS Paris Suppl. 1424 (Cat. de Slane 3274), published in extracts by 
DE Silane in the notes in Le diwan d’Amrodkais par le M. G. be Slane, 
Paris 1837. 

2 Cairo 1308 H. (reprinted 1324 H. = 1906 A, D.). 

^ Published in Ahlw., p. 220—223. 

Commentaire Historique sur le poeme d’Ibn-Abdoun par Ibn-Badroun, 
publ. par P. P. A. Dozy, Leyde 1846. 
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ayyam al-'amb of older works.// Abu ''Abdallah b.Hisam has^ in, Ms 
commentary on the Maqsura verse 33, a short 

passage on IrnrM iil-Qays not without interest in spite of all its 
evident errors and an Inferior text. 

To this class of sources we may lastly assign also the com- 
ineiitary of Ibn Niibata on the letter of Ibn Zaydmi to Ibn 
'Abdus^ ■which, p. 38 f., has an extract from a tale of ayyam al-'arab. 

Of the biographical works it is only the biographies of poets 
that occupy themselves with princes of Kinda. In Muhammad 
b. Salliim al-Gumaln, Tabaqat as-§u'ara’ p. 13 — 16, there are 
some notices of Imru’ ul-Qays, which however chiefly consider 
only his qualities as a poet. On page 70 1 he is mentioned 
again in connection with the Jewish poet as-Samaw'al. 

Ibn Qutayba devotes in Kitab as-si'r wa-§-§u'ara’'^ a rather de- 
tailed treatment to Imru’ ul-Qays, of 'which, from the different 
manuscripts, bn Goeje renders two versions p. 37 — 422^ and 
42 — 52 respectively. Here we find, in addition to the notices, 
partly taken from al-Gumahi, of the poet ImruV ul-Qays and his 
poems, a great many statements, confirmed by quotations from 
poems, with regard to the fortunes of the prince of Kinda, his 
father, and (in the latter version) his grandfather, which undoubtedly 
render ancient tradition. 

To this group of sources, also Kitab al-agani (see p. 13) is most 
conveniently assigned, which, though written in the first place as 
a sort of history of music, furnishes the best and most detailed 
biographies that we have of the ancient Arabian poets and, 
thanks to the number of traditions and tales of ayyam al-'arab, 
with the poems interspersed in them, is one of the most impor- 
tant sources of our knowdedge of Arabia before Mohammed. 
The biography of Imru ul-Qays, including also an account of the 
fortunes of his ancestors, we find in VIII: 62 — 76, but besides 
that practically every volume contains long tMes or short notices 

1 Ibn Doreidi Carmen Macsura dictum, ed. L. N. Boisen, Havnias 1828. 

2 In extracts in Additamenta ad historiam Arabum ed. J. L. Easmussex, 
Havnias 1821. 

» Die Klassen der Dicbter, ed. Joseph Hell. Leiden 1916. 

* Ibn Ootaiba, Liber po6sis et pogtarum, ed. M. J. de Gobje, Lugduni- 
Batavorum 1904. 
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of the pibrnm and; their tights. Tlie greatest passages 

are the tales of ayyam al-^arab XT: 03 — 00 aincl X\^: 80~8H and 
parts of 'the biographies of-as-Samaw\d, XIX: 98—99, and hllrfaiiia, 
XXI: ^ 173— 74, VII: 128.. ' On account,: of the accuracy of tlie 
author, Abud-Farag, in stating the origin of his niuterial and 
thanks, to the good sources- he /'has 'used, this work is of the 
greatest value, which however is unfortunately lessened by the 
fact that we have no critical text of it, but only tlie unchecked 
Biilaq-edition. This disadvantage may possibly in some measure 
be considered as removed just as regards the biography of Irnrif 
ul-Qays, as Ag. VIII: 62— 75 has been published by de Slaxe 
in his edition of the Diwan of Imru’ ul-Qays from manuscripts 
in Paris. 

The biographical dates with regard to Imrii ul-ljays that are 
given in Gamharat as'ar al-'arab (Btilaq 1308 H.) p. 38 f. fumisli 
a couple of interesting but unfortunately unconfirmed details of 
the life of the poet. ^ 

In the first, more chronicle-like part of Ibn HiSamls biography 
of the prophet, Kitnb sirat rasul Allah ^ there are also (p. 56 and 
953) some notices of the princes of Kinda, these however are 
not in the text taken from Ibn Ishaq. 

The third group of secondary sources, the chronicles, occupy 
themselves only very slightly with the princes of Kinda. Very 
few of them devote a special chapter to the kingdom of Kinda, 
and therefore fragments regarding them are to be picked out in 
the divisions dealing with ahV'aman, al-Hira, and Gassan, and 
the connections of Persia and Byzantium with Arabia. 

A special w^ork under the title of Kitab rnuluk Kinda 
(Fihrist p. 96) by Ibn al-Kalbi is unfortunately preserved only 
•in short extracts, which is the more to be regretted because its 
author was not only, like his father, from w^hom he has derived 
most of his traditional material, an extraordinary expert in the 
pre-Mohammedan age, its poems and tales of ayyam al-'arab, but 
also, in spite of Arabian antagonists declaring the contrary, a 
comparatively careful historian. He has evidently built not only 
on oral tradition, he proves to have used also inscriptions and 
annals from al-Hira, and therefore modern investigations have 

^ Das Leben Muhammed’s, ed. F. WtiSTENPELD, Gottingen 1858 -”60. 
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often eoiifinned his statements, at times in a splendid way, for 
instance through the discovery of the tomb-stone of 
b/Ainr of al-lllra. Especially for the tradition ciiiTent in 
his father Muhammad al-Kalbl may be considered as an excel- 
lent informant on account of his connections with the Eindite 
Ibii al-Ashit ^ as well as of his saying (Fibrist, p. 95) that Ms 
source regarding the genealogies of Kinda w'^as a Kindite, Abii-1- 
Kannas. Though the many works of Ibii al-Kalbi, (Fihrist p. 
91) — 98), have for the most part been destroyed, he is, thanks 
to later books that at times quote but: far more often silently 
build on these works, our most important historical source. 

Al-Azracp has in Kitab ahbar Makka^, p. 125, a tradition 
based on al-Kalbl, regarding the influence of the Kindites on 
an-nasl\ 

Ibn Qutayba makes in his historical or rather genealogical 
work Kitab al-ma'Mf^ very little mention of Kinda and its 
kings; what there is (p. 296^^, 309 and fllOg) is chiefly in con- 
nection with the history of the kings of al-A"aman, whereas his 
contemporary Ibn Wadih al-Ya'qubi in his Ta’rlh'^ has devoted 
a special chapter (p. 246 — 251) to this subject under the title of 
»Harb Kinda», the war of Kinda. This latter version is of special 
interest on account of its other divergencies as well as the fact 
that, contrary to all the others, it includes traditions regarding 
Kinda before the immigration to Nagd. Even though these by 
themselves are of little value, they are however of great interest, 
placing Kinda in another historical connection than the South 
Arabian tradition of the ordinary type, (see below, p. 21 f.). 
Al-Ya'qfl-bi speaks about the communication of Kinda wdth Hadra- 
mawd hut makes no mention whatever of Himyar. 

In Kitab al-ahbar at-tiwM by ad-Dlnawari^ an account of the 
princes of Kinda is to be found in connection wdth the history 
of Himyar (p. 53 — 55). 


^ See among others Lyall, NCldeke-Studien, p. 128. 

2 Geschichte und Beschreibung der Stadt Mekka, Die Chroniken der 
Stadt Mekka I, ed. F. Wustenfeld, Leigzig 1858. 

s Ibn Coteiba’s Handbuch der Geschichte ed. F. Wcstexfeld, Got- 
tingen 1850. 

^ HistoriEe, ed. M. Th. Houtsma, Lngd. Bat. 1883. 

® ed. Y. Guikgass, Leide 1888. 
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Nor in at-Tabail’s Annds^ the greatest and ninst important 
historical work that Arabian literature can i»i'ndufe, is there any 
special chapter regarding the kingdom of Kinda. Of tin- relations of 
the princes of Kinda with the kings of Hi invar, accounts, founded 
on the authority of Ibn al-Kalbi, are to be found (1; 

881j 8— 882^ and 888^— SOOJ and of their connectioms with al-IJira 
and Persia we find statements from the same source (I; 888, — 89<f^ 
and 899 j 5 — 900j). 

Ibn Durayd has in Kitab al-igtiqaq “ a short notice (p. 3193_.) 
of another Arabian princely family, ail-Daga'ima, tmd then tilso 
mentions a king of Kinda, Hugr Akil al-murfir, as the antagonist 
of one member of the said family. 

Hamza al-I§fahani has devoted a special chapter in his annals 
to the kings of Kinda (p. 140, — 141,,), but has even earlier, in 
connection with the kings of al-Hira and al-Yamau, often men- 
tioned princes of Kinda. Gottwaldts edition is unfortunalely 
based on bad manuscript material, and has here and thei-e to be 
corrected in accordance with a more correct version represented 
by the Leyden manuscript (cod. Leyd. Waen. 767 [cat. Dozy 753j), 
which is the source of the extracts that are to be found in Historia 
praecipuorum Arabum regnomm, ed. Kasmussen, Havnife 1817. 

Later historical works are for the most part based on those 
ahead mentioned, especially on the annals of at-Tabaii. Thus 
Ibn al-Atir corresponds I: 295 and I: 2993_j5, to at-Tabari I: 
880 — 882 and 888 — 890, with only very few critical remarks and 
additions. In the part (p. 367 f.), in which Ibn al-Atir goes 
beyond the bounds of at-Tabarf s history by including several rather 
long tales of ayyam al-'arab, some chapters occupy themselves 
with the princes of Kinda (see above, p. 13). As regards Ibn 
al-Atir’s dependence on at-Tabarl see Beockelmaxn, Das Ver- 
haltnis von Ibn-el-Atirs Kamil fit-taTih zu Tabaris A|)bar errusul 
wal muluk, Strassburg 1890. 

Abu-l-Fida, Historia anteislamica* has, p. 130 f., a short account 
of the kings of Kinda in accordance with al-Kamil by Ibn al-Alir, 


‘ Aanales edd. . . . M. J. de Goeje, Lugd. Bat. 1879—1901. 

® Geneal.-etymol. Handbueh, ed. F. WOsteneeld, Gottingen 1854. 

* Annalium libri X, ed. J. M. E. Gottwaldt, Petrop.-Lipsise 1844. 

* ed. H. 0. Flbischeb, Lipsise 1831. 
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wliieli a,ecount only in ' the first lines' .affords .some ^ probably nn- . 
inteiitioned diffm^euce^s from its ^ 

, An-HiiwayrI makes, in,, his' 'encyclopedia, . Nihayat al-'arab fib 
fiiniin al-adab^, a single contribution to the history of Einda by 
uientioniiig how the kings of Himyar sent the princes of Kinda 
to Nagd as .governors. . ' 

Lastly Ibn Haldiin has to he mentioned, who in his Kitab al 
Ibar, Cairo 1284, II: 273 f., though chiefly reproducing at-Tabari, 
has also from other quarters, mainly from Kitab al-agani, gathered 
material for an account of the fortunes of the princes of Kinda. 

In the fourth group of secondary sources, the geographical 
works, there are not only to be gathered those purely geogra- 
phical statements that might be of importance for a somewhat 
exact placing of the kingdom of Kinda and the geographical 
names combined with its history. There are also traditions knitted 
to these names and a great number of ancient poems mentioning 
them. This is especially the case in the great geographical dic- 
tionary of Yaqiit, Kitab mu'gam al-buldan^, where the author 
makes a great many contributions, based on older historical, as 
well as biographical and poetical, sources^, to our knowledge of 
ancient Arabia and its history. The purely topographical notices 
regarding most place names that are met with in the tales and 
poems about the princes of Kinda, most frequently taken from 
al-Hamdani, Kitab sifat gazirat al-'arab^, are however in several 
cases replaced by the hardly valuable piece of information that 
the name in question denoted a place mentioned by this poet or 
that (often Imru’ ul-Qays). 

^ See Historia Joctanidarum, ed. Schultens, Harderovici Gelrorum 1786, 
p. 74. 

2 Geograpliisches WOrterbuch., ed. F. Wustenpeld, Leipzig 1866—73. 

2 See J. Heer, Die historischen and geographischen Quellen in Jaqut’s 
Geographiscbem Worterbuch, Strassburg 1898. 

^ Geographie der Arabischen Halbinsel, ed. D. H. MCllee, Leiden 
1884—91. 


CHAPTER 11. 


Different groups of tradition. 

That the oral tradition, imderlying all the infornuition ahont 
the princes of Kiuda that is to be gathered from the Ai*ahia.u 
prose sources, not taking into consideration mere fiction that lias 
been added later, is not unanimous, is easy to observe, Tliis 
fact is easily accounted for, considering the long and unsettled 
time through which the oral tales have been handed down, tlie 
tendency of different tribes and rawis to complete defective tra- 
ditions in different ways, to omit details, unpleasant to the tribe 
or the hearers, and, perhaps not infrequently deliberately, to 
invent some allusion to the honour and influence of the ancestors 
of those present. That in this way we often come face to face 
with statements entirely repugnant to each other, is a fact not 
altogether disadvantageous for the extracting of what is histori- 
cally valuable from the old traditions. There is rather in this 
differentiation a guarantee that what is common to the different 
traditions, have been such generally known and accepted opinions 
about bygone times and events, that no variation has been pos- 
sible or even imaginable with regard to them. But, naturally, we 
can no more postulate the correctness of these unanimous state- 
ments, than we can suppose that among all the different versions 
of a story, some must hit the trath. ^¥e have, in spite of the 
abundance of the traditions, not all the material, and these uncon- 
tradicted stories or details may be variations of other, perliaps 
more correct statements that have been lost. In practice one should 
however be able to count upon the larger part of the skeleton 
of the best and most unanimously verified traditions containing 
statements of real historical events. 

’ But also when the traditions differ from each other, we have 
use for them. Some versions may of course be eliminated at 
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onec beeauso of iuteriial contradictions or their iiicompatibility 
with well-known facts. Of the reiiiaining ones, some may easily 
and naturally, others with difficulty, be ranged into well-known 
(M')nnections. Tlie information at onr disposal regarding the pro- 
Yenanee of a tradition may, lastly, often be of importance for 
the estimating of its trustworthiness. 

In the following an attempt will be made to refer all these 
traditions regarding the kingdom of Kinda to a small number 
of groups and to trace them back to the oldest informants known. 

Very rarely a version of an event is mentioned as belonging 
to the tradition of a particular tribe or part of the country. 
Only exceptional statements are mentioned as Kinda’s own ver- 
sion (Ag. VIII: 64) and not much more frequent are the cases, 
when sthe people of al-Yaman» is expressly indicated as the 
source of a tradition (e. g, Ibn Qutayba, Si'r p. 43; Ag. 
VIII: 65). As a rule, it is, at the utmost, mentioned that this 
or that informant has communicated the tradition in question 
to some one of the great collectors in the second or third century 
after Mohammed. That the tales of the tribe of Kinda were 
not unknown to Ibn al-Kalbl and were probably the basis of 
his version of its history and have thus in the main been pre- 
served by bis records, we have, as previously mentioned (see 
p. 17), every reason to suppose. And the South Arabian tradi- 
tion, characterized by the dependent relation, into which it places 
the kingdom of Kinda, at its origin as well as later on, towards 
the kings of Himyar, is richly represented among the tales trans- 
mitted by Ibn al-Kalbl, Ibn Qutayba, and others, even though 
we cannot of course ascribe every tradition mentioning Himyar 
and its kings, Ha(Iramawt or al-Yaman, in connection with Kinda, 
to South i^rabian origin. 

Among all the transmitters of the ancient traditions about 
Kinda, Hisam Ibn al-Kalbi stands first, as previously mentioned 
(see p. 16 1), Most later versions * cite hixn as their source for 
statements regarding Kinda and its kings. That it is not an 
unanimous tradition that he renders is evident from the very 
fact that South Arabian tales are met with under his name side 
by side of statements contradictory to them. That is also marked 
out by the, different informants, on whom he bases bis statements. 
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.. As' a .rule it. is liis' fatlier Muhammad aMvalbii proluibly most 
frequeiitly . so : eveii is iiieutioiied, but in al- 

Aiabm’s commentary .on the: Mufacldaliyat p. 427 — 4h we timi 
as '.the priiicipa.1 witness' a man ■ of Igb a subdivision of Bakr, 
calied' Hiras b. Ismail, who no doubt gives the tradition pre- 
vailing within the tribe of Bakr regarding »the first day of al- 
Kulab» 5 probably taken by al-Anbari from Ibn al-Kall,)f’s Kitab 
al-Kulab al-awwal wa-l-Kulab at-tani^. Al-Kalbi is only cited for 
some short notices regarding the kings of Kinda, included in the 
description rendered there of the battle of al-Kulab ahawwvak 
and which, in conformity to Lyaul we probably have to con- 
sider as remnants of Ibn al-Kalbi’s wmrk Kitab multlk Kinda, 
possibly based on the above mentioned (p. 17) Kindite Abii-l- 
Kannas, his source regarding Kinda. In single cases another 
informant of al-Kalbl is mentioned, ag-Sarc|i b. al-Qutami, Ag. 
XV: 86, and Ibn al-Kahin ahAsadi, Ag. VIII: 68. 

Aided by Ibn al-Kalbfs mentioning his different informants 
for different versions as well as, and above all, by the concor- 
dance or contrariety of the traditions, we are able to detach 
from the main trunk, the Kalb i tic tradition in a proper sense, 
which is as a rule based on Muhammad al-Kalbi, twm branches, 
the anonymous South Arabian tradition, and the Bakritic 
one that builds on the authority of Hiras b. Isma'iL 

Of these the South Arabian one is easy to recognize by its 
view of the princes of Kinda as Hlmyar’s governors over Ma'add 
and its outpost towards the Persian dominion. It is from this 
source that the notices based on Ibn al-Kaibi, that are met with 
in at-Tabari, are drawn, w^hich notices have then been reproduced 
by Ibn al-Atlr as welh as by Ibn Haldun. To this group the 
following traditions belong: 


Tab. I: SSOjg 

» » 881i_ 


» 881 i 8 — 882 ^ 

» 888«_890, 


I. A. I: 295.,. 

» » 295rt. 


» 295jg_jg 


I. H II: 273,^3 

» » 2738^12 
» '» 273,0 o.; 


The Bakritic tradition about the princes of Kinda we find 
above all in al-Anbarfs commentary on the Mufaddallyat, p. 

^ Fihrist, p. 98. 

^ NoLDEKE-Stiidien, p. 128. 
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427— 44L with Hiras b. . Ismaal':as\;authorit}^,--\,H^^^ and , 

tlie priiicorf of Kinda in the.' ..capacity of ' its kings /are in 
centre. Xeitlier the aid of Himyar' nor that of Persia is neces- 
sary fnr the development of their power. Ibn al-Kalbi has cle- 
arly distinguished the difterence between this tradition and that 
based on liis father; from this latter moreover he communicates 
complementary information wdth regard to the princes of Kinda 
that has evidently been missing in the Bakritie tradition. The 
Bakritic account of the battle of ahKulab al-a’wwal has, more or 
less complete, been included in Abu TJbayda’s commentary on 
Xaqahd Garir wa-l-Farazdaq, transmitted by Ibn Habib, as-Sukkari 
and al-Yazidi, p. 452 ff. (here ascribed by Abu 'Uhayda to Hiras 
and Ibn al-Kalbi) and p. 1072 ff., Ag. XI: 64 ff. (from Naq.), 
Ibn al-Atir I: 406 ff, and in extracts in Ibn Haldtin II: 273 1 
and 'Abd al-Qadir, Hizana II: 501 f. with the following distri- 
bution of the corresponding passages regarding the princes of 
Kinda: , ■ . 


Muf. 

Kaq. I 

Naq.II Ag. 

427„-428, 


1072,5-1073, 1 XI: 64i_8 

428, 

452,_,„ 

1073, 1 XI: 645_„ 

428,_, 

452„_,3 

1073, o_„ 

428, _,o 

452„_„ 

1*^73, 5— ,Q 

428„_„ 

452u— 453,0 

1073„-l074o XI: 64,1-, 8 

430„_431., 

;4o4,o — 455,0 

1075(j — 1076,3 » 652 — 23 

1 482,_.. 

4.o0q— .,0 .. .. 


f 432„-433, 

456,-— 457„ 

1076,e-1077,2 » 652,-662 

434, j — 438,0 

454,3 — 46 O 5 

1077 , 3-10792 y 66 , 0 -, « 

441,-2 




II: 273jj2 — 29 
11:2748^,0 


1: 406io_2Jn: 501u-5023 


» 4082—4 
» 408,4— ,5 


V/JL VJLJLKJ ^ . 

as simply Kalbitic the tradition, which is represented by the 
passages inserted from Kitab muluk Kinda, viz: 


Muf. 

Xaq. I 

I. A. 

429i_s 

1 

1:4004-6 

4293_, 

, ... ! 

» 406,-8 

429 g ,2 


» 4068—12 

429, 2_, 5 

429,5 — 21 


» 406,2 — 17 

43 I 20 - 432 , 

441,-4 

4564—6 

» 407u-408. 
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Those fragiDeB:ts give a.short.siiimiitiry o.t tlie liistuiy Iviiidiy 

with whicli the other traditions traced back to Ilm al-!vulbt au<l 
ids father as a rule agree. 

Also this remaining traditional material regarding tlie kingdom 
of Kiuda, brought together by Ibu al-Kalhf and [)ut by him into 
his different works, has directly or indirectly in great <jr small 
parts been included in a great many later works. Thus al-A/.raqi 
has, p. 125, a tradition, based on al-Kalbl, regarding the intlueuce 
of Kinda on an-nasf , and Ibn Qutayba refers in .several passages, 
Si'r, p. iOg and 44is, to his authority. Ou comparison with 
the passages of Ag. VIII: 62 ff., based ou Ibn al-Kall)i. a good 
deal of the tales of Ibn Qutayba included in Si'r. p. Bl ft'., re- 
garding the pi’inces of Kinda prove further to be abridged tradition.s 
from Ibn al-Kalbl (Si'r, p. 37^^— 38jg = Ag. VIII: 05j^ — Si'r, 
p. 38ij.— 39, Ag. VIII: 68s_23). 

Also Hamza al-isfahani, p. 108^_,„ mentions Ibu al-Kalbl, not, 
however, as a source for traditional material, but ou account of 
his examination of the tables of kings of al-IIira, Kitfib ahl al- 
Hira. That, however, he has also gathered a good deal of material 
for the history of the princes of Kinda from Ibn al-Kalbi’s traditions 
is probable, even though we may not consider the work he cites 
(p. 140) as his source, Kitab allibar Kiuda, as identical with Ibu 
al-Kalbl’s Kitab muluk Kinda. 

Lastly we find in Kitab al-agani a great number of traditions 
drawn from Ibn al-Kalbl or his father. In addition to the account, 
mentioned above (see p. 23), of the battle of al-Kulab al-awwal 
(XI: 64 fl.), which has proved to belong here, the following 
passages should be mentioned: VI: 87, VIII: 82, XV: SOg — 87jf„ 
(the latter also adopted by Ibn al-AtIr I: 370 f.) XIX: 98, i — 99g_^ 
(with small divergences in Ibu Haldun II: 275), XIX: 1272 g and 
above all great parts of the continuous account of the history of 
Imru’ ul-Qays and his ancestors in VIII: 62 — 76, where he holds 
a commanding position among the informants of those parts, in 
which Abu-l-Farag has found that union prevails. Therefore 
Mittwoch, p. 33 f., not without reason indicates these parts 
as based on Ibn al-Kalbl. Besides he is also frequently repre- 
sented by versions, differing from those of the others, and 
details, not met with elsewhere. We can therefore consider 
— 64„ (which is, like the following passages, to be found in Ibn 
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al“Atir 1: 375 ff. from where' 
Al)u-l-]55hu |x 130 11), 


they- have : been gathered by 


37i>j. — ^77^2^ respectively), 68, 


^6_i 6 (Ihn al-Atir 1: 375^— 376g 


16 - 


- 23 ’ ^'"^ 19 — 


70« 




H>ii’ * fn * *n.s~- 2 o originating from Ibn al-Kalbi. 


7 Ipii?, , id. I 

riiat has taken much from Ibn al-Kalbi is evident from 

the not rare quotations from his works y and appears in other 
eases in his conformity to traditions cited from Ibn al-Kalbi in 

other 'authors, ' ■ 


While the traditions; cited under Ibn al-Kalbi’s name, may 
be further divided into smaller groups according to their different 
sources and origins, his contemporary Abu "Ubayda mentions 
only in two eases any source for his statements regarding the 
princes of Kinda, one of wiiich,, in spite of the extraordinary 
isnad: Abii 'Ubayda, Sibawayhi, al-Halll, is no doubt a forgery 
added afterwards (Ag, VIII: 75 
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*76,J. The other is the passage 
(see above p, 23) in the Naqa’id, p. 452, wdrere Ibn al-Kalbi 
and Hirag b.Isma'il are cited, from which it follows that both 
this passage and that in the Naqaid p. 1072 — 79, which is mostly ^ 
word for word the same, are to be considered as borrowed from 
Ibn ai-Kalbl, and not, as we might otherwise feel tempted to 
suppose, as originating from a source, common to Ibn al-Kalbi 
and Abu 'Ubayda. For the rest Abti 'Ubayda seems however to 
be rather independent of Ibn al-Kalbi’s traditions without there- 
fore showing any great differences from them. The traditions of 
x\bu /Ubayda, even those taken from Ibn al-Kalbi, are uncom- 
monly free from South Arabian influence, but we find however 
occasional passages (Naq. 2672_4 and Tqd III: 772i_28) ^^^^utioning 
the dependence on the kings of Himyar that the South Arabian 
tradition assumes. 

In the Naqaid we have besides the above-mentioned accounts 
of the battle of al-Kulab al-awwal only very few notices of the 
princes of Kinda: p. 2 — 14 . 15 - 

From the unfortunately lost work Kitab ayyam al-'arab, of- 
ten cited and still more often quoted in later works, we may 
however here and there find accounts parallel with the traditions 

^ See Mittwogh p. 33 f. 

2 See J. Heer, Die hist, und geogr. Quellen in Jaqut’s geographischein 
Worterhuch, p. 4 1 
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of Ibn al-Kalbl. Thus Tqd III: sin part iH.-ludiHl by Ibn 

Badrun in his commentai7 — p. llb]3_u — nii vorsc lij i>f Ibn 
'Abduu’s qaSida). where Ibn 'Abd Rabhihi Aim 'Fbaydu 

quotes quite another version of the account ol tlie itiiulc ol al- 
Kulab al-awwal and its causes than that given I.y the Xatja'i-J. 

Kitab al-agam XI: 63 ft*, on the contrurv. has under the 
name of Abu 'Ubayda that version, previously nnntiouefl. that 
we have traced back to Ibn al-Kalbi. Kitab a!-ugaui has indeed 
not a few extracts from Abu 'Ubaj’da’s tales of ayyatu al-'tindi and 
other traditions. Ag. XV:87j9 — 88 jq is basetl on Abu T itayda 
and cites his divergences from the immediately preceding account 
of the »day» of al-Baradan, wiiich is based on Ibn al-Kalla and 
with which the version of Abu 'Ubayda is said to have other- 
wise agreed. Ibn al-AtIr has ineiuded some details from this 
version of Abu 'Ubayda iu his account of the said >;day , I; 3T39_,., 
and 374 i 8 _j 3. A couple of notices regarding tlie life of Imru’ 
ul-Qays, which are quoted in Ag. XIX: 84u and XXI: 173.^ in 
connection with poems of his, are also based on Al)u 'Ubayda. 

Another rather frequently cited source is al-Haytam b.'Adi, who 
at times, Ag. VIII: 654_j4, goes back to Hammad ar-Rawiya and 
finally to a Jew from Tayma’, Sa'ya b.'Arid.. From al-Haytam 
Ag. VIII:654_]4, fifing — 67^, 689^ — 69ji are thus said to originate 
(and from him together with Ibn al-Kalbi and otliers 70^^ — 7I5, 
7I11-PU) which 654_^4 and 6638 — 67^ are to be found 

also in Ibn al-Atir I: 376g_„ and 377j5_22. These passages, put 
together, form a short description, dift'eriug on several points 
from other versions, of the lives of the princes of Kinda. 

The whole account of the later fortunes of Imru’ ul-Qaya in 
Ag. VIII: 71u — 742, which has also been included by Ibn al-Atir 
I: 380 j 3 — 382j, is, with quite short gaps, based on one of the 
descendants of the Jew as-Samaw’al from Tayma’, Dilrirn b.'Irpll, 
a rather doubtful and otherwise unknown source. It is possible, 
that there is an old common source of at least part of al-Haytaras 
tradition and that of Darim, both going back to the Jews of 
Tayma’. 

Among the many other older informants Abu ‘,Amr as-Savbani 
(Ag. VIII: 6649_22 = Ibn d-Atir Ag. XVI: IGbpj and 
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Y a^ifib b. as^Sikkit , (Ag., : ,VIII: 61 ^ 8 ^ = Ibn '.abAtir, 1: 811 ,^ 
378|^ ; Ag. A III: and from him together with Ibn al-Kalbi 

Ag. A III: IGg^g) are to be mentioned, both of them of- 

fering quite unique traditions, which howmver only have reference 
to detached events. 

Further several contemporaries of Ibn al-Kalbi are mentioned 
as sources of one or two short notices, as e. g, in Ag. AYII: 62 
al-Asmah, and Ibn al-AYabl. 

Ibn Higam has very little and nothing remarkable to say about 
the princes of Kinda and is therefore as a matter of course not 
to be found in later works, cited as a source of information re- 
■■garding" them. ’■ 

Muhammad b. Sallam-al-Gumahi, the author of the oldest 
Kitab tabaqat as-su'ara’ known, is often quoted, but has only 
rarely something to say about the life of ImriT ul-Qays, dealing 
mostly wdth his poems. In an-NawawI, Kitab tahdib al-asma’^ 
there is however, p. 164, a notice quoted from Ibn Sallam regard- 
ing Imru’ ul-Qays, which does not refer to any earlier source, 
whereas the tradition based on him in Ag. VII: 128^2 — 21 P^’oves 
evident affinity with Ag. XXI: 173, where Abu 'Ubayda is the 
source. Ibn Sallam’s short story of as-Samaw’al, p. 70 in his 
above-mentioned work, might also originate from Abii 'Ubayda. 
— Ana Muhammad b. Sallam a couple of traditions regarding 
Imrif ul-Qays in Ibn Qutayba, SiY, p. 483^4_^g and 408 — 50^^, 
are traced back as far as to ai-Farazdaq. The latter of these 
passages is also to be found in Ag. XIX: 274_pu and both of them 
have been included in the Gamhara, p. 38 f., here preceded by 
another story of Imru’ ul-Qays and his father, transmitted by Ibn 
Da’b from al-Farazdaq (p. SSio-gs) 
source. 

That Ibn Qutayba has gathered the material for his narra- 
tions about Imru’ ul-Qays and Kinda in &Y, p. 37 — 56 from 
several quarters is evident, if only from what has been said 
above about Ibn al-Kalbl and al-Gumahi. It is however very 
rarely that he mentions his sources, and even after we have 

^ The biographical dictionary of illustrious men, ed. F. WtiSTiJiTFELD, 
Gdttingeii 1842 — 47. 
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taken away irfiat^ we'j as. the nt Ihii al-Kalhu 

there remains: mueli of ■ ainknow:ii ■■origiii. Ihns Kitah al-imi aril, 
p.,; 310,. 'in the', heginniiig \Yell agrees with Ihii ai-Kalhi, hut 
soddenly clraws from another source than the hm al-Kalhi tlmi 
w.e .know. ' 

:Ag^ ' VIII: based, on Ibii Vhituybm Sih\ 

p,' 434 , ; the.- former .'passage, has already lyee jk 21 ) been 

mentioned as belonging to the South Arabian tradition. Besides 
Ibn al-Kalbi and others, Ibn (^utayba is also cited as an infor- 
mant for Ag. VIII: 70^^ — and 72^_r|. Any note- 
worthy resemblance between these passages and the corresprai- 
ding ones in Ibn Qutayba, Sfr, p. 38—52, is lioweTer not to 
be found, and the traditions cited there seem to be ot an inde- 
pendent type. 

A quite isolated group of traditions seems to have been the 
basis of Ibn Wadili al-Ya'qiibi’s narrative of dhe war of Kinda • 
(I: 246 — 251). It is not only the language and the style that 
differ from those of all the versions previously known, but it 
shows great differences from them also with regard to tlie con- 
tents. From whom this version of the history of Kinda originates 
is covered in complete obscurity. 

Later works have not taken much from al-Yahjiib!. Only in 
Ibn Badrun a passage, p. llS^g— 119^=:ahYak|ubi, p. 248j,5_ui 
is found, which may possibly be derived from him. 

More in conformity to the South Arabian tradition known 
through Ibn al-Kalbi and others, ad-Dinawari in Kitfib ahahbar 
at-tiwal briefly relates (p. 53 — 55) the placing of the princes 
of Kinda as governors appointed by Himyar over the trilx^s in 
Nagd, but shows however such evident divergences from it tliat 
here also we have to presume some unknown independent source. 
— An-Nuwayri^ has included this passage in an abridged form wdth 
some different readings, citing Ibn Hamdtin as his informant. 

Hamza al-IgfahM has, as mentioned above (see p. 24), in- 
cluded a good deal of material from Ibn al-Kalbi in his annals. 


^ Historia Joctanidarum, p; 74. 
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l:kit 1 luis also other things to, relate, ■■■ which we viind' no whe.re, ■ 
ascribed to the latter, but which are even contrary to his state- 
nieiit?. lliough it is very probable that Hamza had some other 
Arabian. tra<litioii for his authority in addition to that of Ibii 
al-Kalbi, this is however not necessary. As Hamza, just as at- 
Tabari, alAaqubi, ad-Dinawarl, and other Arabian historio- 
graphers, has used also Persian sources^, these difterences, which 
are chietiy met with in accounts of the intercourse of the Kindites 
with Persia and al-Hira, may depend on the Persian sources. 
That, indeed, Ibn al-Kalbi has drawn from these, is by no means 
impossible 'h Hamza al-Isfahani is not mentioned as a source in 
later works, though of course he has often supplied them with 
material Thus, for instance, Ibn al-Atir, I: 374^ refers to Hamza, 
p. 140. 

The more we advance in time, the more rare discoveries of 
traditions, not previously met with, become. The differences, ■which 
appear here and there, have as a rule arisen through attempts 
to reconcile contradictions, or thx'ough criticism of statements in 
the ancient traditions. Here and there, however, some detached 
detail is found, which cannot have arisen in that way. The 
danger of being duped by a late invention is always before 
us, but sometimes it may however be old material, which only 
in later works is made known to us, and therefore comparatively 
late wmrks must also be taken into consideration in this connection. 

In Ibn Badrun’s commentary on Ibn 'Abdtin, verse 16, we thus 
incessantly find, apart from one passage, p. 119^3_u, evidently 
via Tqd HI: (see p. 26), originating from Abu 'Ubayda, 

and another, p. II 813 — 119^, possibly coming from al-Ya'qubI, 
p. 248, (see p. 28), small differences from the usual traditions, 
that may possibly be due to older sources unknowm to us. 

Though most of what Yaqut in his Kitab mu'gam al-buldan 
has to relate about the tribe and the princes of Kinda agrees 
with the tradition of Ibn al-Kalbi (see p, 25), there are however 
also passages, not only differing from that, but also from any 
other tradition known, thus presupposing sources unknown to us. 
In Yaqut II: 648 we thus find a very remarkable divergence 

^ See Noldeke’s introduction to Sasaniden. 

2 See ibm, p. XXVII. 
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froin eveiy v, kilo WB version of . .a.'. rather iinporiuiit c'luipter ol tia* 
history of; Kiiida/ 

Also Ibn Haldun^^i^^ ahobur in the ptiri 

the kings of, Eiida, II: 273 ff., oiie. ortwo rather striking, tlioiigh iin 
signilieant, variations of the old traditions. From Thu Su id hr has 
.derived, p. a short account of the fortunes of tlie princi\s 

of Kinda, which differs from all others on two or three jioints. In 
page 2733 _g, in immediate connection with the preceding passage, 
which is taken from at-Tabari, I: where it is ascribed to Ibn 

al-Kalbi, a fragment is to be found that is met with neither in at- 
Tabari nor in any of the traditions of Ibn al-Kalbl, but is rather 
contrary to these as well as to those of others. In a passage 
that is said to be from »soraeone other than HiSam b.Miihammad ;, 
p. 273u — 274g, as well as p. 214:^^__2v nothing is said of 

the informant, we find one or two such differences, which are 
difficult to account for entirely as due to a collector’s mistake or 
simply that of a copyist. But to say anything about the sources 
that have caused these divergences is impossible. 

A great many of these intormants, to whom the traditions 
can be traced back directly or indirectly, have, as we have seen, 
only given us very few details of a version, which was prob- 
ably in most cases considerably longer, but, however, as a rule 
coincided with what others had to offer and therefore was not 
quoted by the collectors. Apart from all these isolated traditions, 
as well as from the small differences of unknown origin in later 
works, the Arabian traditions about Kinda can be divided into a 
few principal groups, supplying more or less complete accounts, 
more or less different from each other, of the kingdom of Kinda 
and its rulers. 

These groups are represented by the following informants: 

1. Ibn al-Kalbi with the two branches mentioned above, 

a) the Bakritic, based on Hiras b.Ismall, 

b) the South Arabian. 

2- Abu 'Ubayda, 

3. al-Haytam b. Adil which, both of them, entirely or partly, may be 

4. ad-Darim b. Tqal J traced back to the Jews of Tayma’. 

5. Ibn Qutayba, 

6. Ibn Wadih al-Ya'qubi. 
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111 tlie following I will in 'rendering the' Arabian tradition 
ri*gardiiig the princes of Kinda follow ■ . the , . version of Ibn , ah 
Kalbu luised on bis father, which -version is not -only, the most 
eoin]bete, but certainly on the whole also the most reliable one, 
but, as a eoirumrison, quote all the note-worthy divergences and 
additions in the other sources. " ■ 


CHAPTER III. 




The earlier fortunes of the tribe of Kinda. 



About the origin and the earlier fortunes of the tribe of Kinda 
we know practically nothing for certain. It i.s not until the end 
of the fifth centurjr of the Christian era that it suddenly makes 
Its appearance in history. Its chiefs are then rulers or leaders 
of a coalition of several great and mighty tribes in Central Arabia. 
That Kinda, however, had no domiciliary right there, but had 
rather recently intruded upon the territorv of Ma'add, tliut is to 
say of the North Arabians, is the very neWlv unanimous opinion 
of the Arabian tradition. Thus it is said in Yaqut, III: ?^14„ that 
the place Gamr _di Kinda, where Kinda first lived, belonged to a 
tribe of Ma'add, Gunada. This character of theirs of being usur- 
pers together with the fact that we find among them names of 
unmistakably South Arabian origin, such as fiurahbll, Abukarib, 
ladikarib, are the reasons why we must agree with the state- 
ment of the Arabian tradition, that this tribe had migrated from 
South Arabia As a further support for this the poem of Imru’ ul- 
Qays piw. bl) \ where he characterizes himself and his companions 
as >>a Yamamtic crowd*, may possibly be cited. The Arabian genea- 
ogists also referred the tribe of Kinda to the South-Arabifns in 
their great genealogical system, where the Arabs are divided into 

two great groups, North- and South-Arabians. That, however com- 
plete agreement in this respect did not prevail, is evident from 

it is^Sd'Zt r «^1-Kalbi, 

said that some people from the fact that the tribe of Kinda 
was living m the territory of Gunada b. Ma'add concluded that 
Kinda also originated from 'Adnan, the *father» of Zadd and 

y some people Kmda was numbered with Ma'add. 

^ see below, p. 97. ' 
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Wlieiv ill 8r>ut]) Arabia the tribe of Kinda had its domicile 
immediately before the emigration ■■ we cannot ^■state with any cer~; : 
tainty whattwer. hhe Arabian designation of Haihamawt (lb Hal- 
tiuH IT: ami others), where the chief place of the KiiKlites 

is sa.i<i have lieeu Dainmitn (cf. Imr. Diw. 61) may be a moving 
backwards in time of the circumstances of later times, when 
Kinda, having iiiiislied its days in Nagd, moved southwards and 
then ended in Hadramawt, where its descendants are still to be 
hiuucl. We have possibly in an inscription at Ma’rib (Glaser 
61<S) from the year 543 an indication that about that time Kinda, 
or in any case part of the tribe, was living in or near Hadra- 
mawt b if we dare to identify the KDT, twice met with there, 
with Kinda. About the tribe of Kinda before its migration to 
Nagnl the Hoiith Arabian inscriptions as well as the Greek sources 
are however quite silent. 

The Arabian tradition has not much to relate about Kinda in 
Soutli Arabia. In the above-mentioned passage in Ibn Haldun, 
II: 2763 _„^p which is based on Ibn Sahd, it is said: The territory 
of Kinda was in the east of al-Yaman and its principal town 
WHS Dammiin and the Banu Mu'awiya b.'Aiiaza, with whom the 
Tababi’a entered into an alliance, held the power in unbroken suc- 
cession. Otherwise it is, strictly speaking, only al-Ya'qubI, 1:246 ff., 
(see p. 17) that devotes any attention to this period of its history. 
An account is given there of devastating fights between Kinda 
xmdv.v two cTiiefs, one of whom is called Sa'id b, 'Amr b. an- 
Kuhnan b. Wahb, and its sub-divisions the Banu-l-Harit b. Muhl- 
wiya under 'Amr b. Zayd and as-Sakun under Surahbll b. al-Harit on 
■one side, and Hadramawt under, among others, Mus'ir b. Musta'ir, 
Salama h. Hugr, and Sarahil b. Murra on the other. In these 
long struggles, which took the lives of all these chiefs, the tribe 
of Kimla, which is said to have been peaceable by nature, seems 
to have been inferior. Hadramawt proclaimed the young hAlquma 
b. Ta'lab king, but during the time of disturbance that visited 
al-Yaman, the tribe of Kinda had to depart and it was only 
through this migration that the tribe came to gather round one 
king, after having settled down in the country of Ma'add, that is 


* E. Glasee, Zwei Inschriften ubet den Dammbrucb von Murib. Mitteil- 
nngeii der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, Berlin 1897, G, p. 55. 
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to>. say ^ among Arabian tribes. As neitiier tbe events 
nor tlie names of this tradition have any eoiniection witli either 
South Arabian inscriptions or traditional mateilal it dues 

not prove anything regarding the origin of Kinda. 

The attempt of A. SpBEm^SB to identify Kinda vvitls the 
Minaeansl^ can by no means be considered soceessfiiL iiur has 
it won approbation from later scholars. The centuries that 
lie between the time of Plinius and Strabo, on wliose (‘vidence, 
that Meccah, as well as large territories in the interior of 
Arabia, was subject to the Minaeans, Spbexger l>ases liis ^>piniou, 
and the first reminiscences of Kinda’s appearanc<;‘ in tlie same 
neighbourhood, no doubt brought along with them sufficient dis- 
turbances to obliterate completely the last rejunants of tlie do- 
minion of the Minaeans. The migration of tlie Soutli Aiubian 
tribes towards the north was certainly more vigorous titan ever 
during that period because of the gradually sinking prosperity 
of South Arabia, after the world’s commerce had been moved 
from the caravan roads through iVrabia to tlie sea route round 
the peninsula. 

No more than we can state from which part of South Arabia 
Kinda came to Gamr dl Kinda, situated in the south-western 
corner of Nagd at a distance of two days’ journey from Meecah, 
can we tell with any certainty, when this migration took place. 
Al-Ya'qubI enumerates, I: 247, no less than five kings in a direct 
line that are said to have ruled over Kinda after its arrival in 
the country of Ma'add before Hugr Akil al-murar, who, in our 
opinion, may be considered to have come into power about the 
middle of the fifth century (see p. 45 f.). The five generations 
represent a period of 100— 125 years, whether we take* into con- 
sideration the years of their reigns, communicated to us by al- 
YaVjubl for most of them, or not. According to this tradition 
the appearance of Kinda in Nagd should consequently be dated 
to the former half or to the middle of the fourth century. 

These five kings in al-AVqubi bear, all but the last, the same 
names as _are generally used in the genealogies for the ancestors 
of Hugr Akil al-murar. Broadly speaking, we have nothing left 
of them but the names and, in al-Ya'qubi, the years of their 


^ Die alte Geographie Arabiens, Bern 1875, § 351 ff. 
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whit'h^aiv duuhtM, to say the least of it. Not even the 
Aruhiaii has as a rale anything to say about them. 

TIu* first t»r them was. says ahhVqnhi, Marti' b./Mu wuya b. 
wlm nhiMl fur years, Ri^garding him we find m 
thm airording^ tu the general opinion among the iiifomaiits Marti' 
hah derivi^d his luuiu? from his giving everyone of his tribe, wdio 
eame tt» hiim a plaee with rich pasture (marta') for his he^ 
certainly however an explanation , of the name without any histori- ■ 
eul l»aekgrtaimi. Afn^r him, continues al-A'^a'qubi, his son Tawr be- 
(*ame king, hut sooii died, and was succeeded by his son Mu'awdya. 
Aftia* Muaw'iya came al-Harit. wfiio reigned for 40 years, and 
tinally his son Wahb with a reign extending over 20 years. This 
Wahb is nowhere included among the ancestors of Hugr Ikil al- 
imirar (the o!ily exception would be a verse by Gaiir, Ag\ VII: 

where Kindites are spoken of as Baim Hugr b. Wahb), but 
certainly among those of liis wife Hind (see below, p. 41), 

'Fo this lirst time in Gamr di Kinda one may, on account of 
its nearness to Aleceah, l)e tempted, like Spjrexc 4 ei 4 , Alte Geogr., 
p, 22(h to fix the influence of the tribe on an-uasf the leap- 
month institiitiom connected with tlie pilgrimage to this latter plaee. 
This iiiiiuenee had, according to a tradition based on al-Kalbi, 
related by al-Azraqi, p. 125, earlier than to Malik b. Kinana, be- 
longed to Kinda. who had been kings of the Arabs of Rabi'a and 
Mudnr and deputies of al-maqawdl (the Himyaritic chieftains). 
If tliere is anything of historical value in this otherwise un- 
confirmed tradition and if Kinda had at any time most to say 
with regard to the pilgrimage, which is by no means impossible, 
it is however unnecessary and probably incorrect, to make, like 
Hphexokr. this influence cease with the shifting of the preponder- 
ance of the kingdom of Kinda to the interior of Nagd. According 
to uMIariidani, p. 85 and p. 88, Gamr di Kinda wms possessed 
by Kinda until and after the fall of the kingdom, and the seven 
generations of Kinana that the Kalibitic tradition presupposes 
from the time the tribe took over the an-nasF till the victory of 
al-Islani, do not bring us further back in time than the fall of the 


^ See A. Mobekg, I)en muliammedanska traditionen i fraga om an-nasi’ 
(Koran 9,B7) in »Studier tiliegnade Esaias Tegn^r den 13 januari 1918», 
Lund 1918. 
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kingdom of Kiuda in the middle of the ??ixt!i eeiilury. ihii llisaiti, 
,p, '3.(h' has' six names .. of holders 'of ■ the oftiee <»l nasi in tt diriM-i 

line, four of which are to be fouud iu the genwilu.s>i<-ii! tahle uf 
the last of them in the said tradition. The date thus ohtaiiK-d it is 
also easier to combine with the statement nf ai-Kalhi that the 
tribe of Kinda that decided aii-nas!’ were kings of tlie .\ralis 
of Rabi'a and Mu^ar», (al-Azraqi, p. 125). 

It is however by no means impossible that even earlier tlain 
in the fourth century Kinda was to be found if nut in Xagd in 
any case iu Higaz and Tihama in the neighbourhood of Meeeah. 
Evidence of this has been considered to be found in the fact 
that the Adulis inscription in Cosmas Tndicoplonstes >, as well as 
Ptolemaeus ^ mentions a people on the Red Sea called KivaiScxo/.- 
Tuivai, but whether the first part of this name ha.s arisen from 
Kunayda, a diminutive of Kinda, as Glasee and Moritz^ con- 
sider, or from Kinana, as Blau ® and SpEEsanE ® hold as inon' 
probable, or from quite another name, cannot be stated for cer- 
tain. 


^ G. I., The chr. topography, ed. Wixstedt, Cainhr. IhUh, |k 75 with 
regard to its age see p. 34-0;. 

2 VI; 7/20—23. 

^ Skizze der Gescliichte und Geographie Arabiens^ Ik^rhn 18H0, II; 

* In Pauly-Wissowa. 

“ Z. D. M. G. 22: 663. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Hugr Akil al murar. 


Ev<‘ii tliuiigli Kiuda still earlier from Gamr di Kinda liacl 
I exorcised a certain infliieoce on the Bedouin tribes in Nagd, we 

' cannot, however, date tlie origin of the kingdom of Kinda, in a 

j proper sense, earlier tlian about the year 450, at which time the 

; Hugr b/Arnr. surnamed Akil ahmurar, ought to have been living, 

wlio, according to Arabian tradition, first made himself master of 
Ha'add. By the kingdom of Kinda we consequently understand 
here neither the tribe under its earlier chiefs, who, however 
mighty they may have been, were only tribal chiefs, nor the 
parts of the tribe that remained in South Arabia or returned 
there after the fall of the kingdom and, as far as we can see, 

^ were nothing but a tribe, though great and mighty, among others. 

; What we mean is the coalition of North xArabian tribes under a prin- 

cely family of Kinda that had immigrated to Nagd, which in all 
I probability bore a similar relation to the kingdom of the Himy- 

; arites as al“.Hira to Persia and the Syriac vassal state to Byzan- 

[ tiuin. and whicli with varying success for near 100 years rivalled 

I these kingdoms for supremacy in North Arabia. 

I What part the tribe of Kinda then played is uncertain. The 

; traditions speak exclusively of the princes of Kinda and the 

I North Arabian tribes subject to them and give imqnestioiiably 

; the impression that only a quite inconsiderable part of the great 

; tribe of Kinda participated in the adventures of the kings of the 

family of Akil al-miirar at the head of the tribes of Rabfa and 
Mudar, whereas the vast majority of the tribe remained in Gamr 
: di Kinda, or possibly at some earlier place of residence of the 

tribe, or left in other directions, as e. g. for al-Musaqqar and al-Bah- 
rayn, from where in the second half of the 6th century they 
poured southwards to Ha(Jramawt, according to al-PIamdani, p. 
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85 and 88. The mere fact of this sudden migration, which is 
evidently to be connected with the fall of the kingdom of Kinda 
that took place a short time before, might however prove that 
the tnl)o participated in the concerns of the princes of Kinda in 
Nugd and North Arabia to a considerably higher degi-ee than 
the traditions otherwise give one to understand. 

The progenitor of this dynasty of kings of Kinda and its 
eponymus is Hugr Akil al-murar. About his origin agreement 
on the whole prevails. His nasab is as a rule Hugr b.'Amr 
b.Mu'a-^i^'iya b.al-Harit b.Mu'awiya b.Tawr b.Murti' b.Mu'awiya 
b.J_awr = Kinda, in which we recognize the names of four of 
the five kings of Kinda before Hugr, given by al-Ya'qUbi h 
Muawiya, the grandfather of Hugr, is not mentioned by al- 
Taqiibi, and his father 'Amr is not enumerated among the 
kings, but Hugr h.'Amr comes immediately after ^\'ahb b.al- 
Harit. According to this tradition a new branch of the old 
family of princes assumes with Hugr authority over Kinda. The 
few divergences fmm this generally accepted nasab that are to 
be found in addition to those already quoted are extremely 
insignificant. At-Tabari makes (I: 888) Ibn al-Kalbi call the father 
of^yugr 'Adi, and in Ag. XV: 88 we find him mentioned as al- 
Harit by AbCi 'Kbayda. In both cases we evidently have to do 
with very traaspareiit confusions. 

It is nowhere stated how Hugr obtained dominion over either 
great or small parts of the tribe of Kinda, but there are many 
different stones about the manner, in which he extended his 
power oyer the Arabian tribes in Nagd. 

While the Kalbitic tradition in Muf. p. 429 contents itself with 
stating that Hugr was the first Kindite that Hd a strong domi- 
mon in the country of Ma'add, Ibn al-Kalbl has, via his father 
from as-8arql b.al-Qutami,_ in Ag. XV: .86, supplied a statement 
with distinctly South Arabian colouring that when Tubba' on his 
way to al-Iraq came to the country of Ma'add, he made Hugr 
IT fbero. In the same manner Hamza, p. 140. Ibn 

Jaldun relates, II: 2783, in immediate connection with the pre- 
ceding passage, which is taken from Tab. I: 881 and there ascribed 
.0 Jii al-Kalbl, that Hugr had been made king of all Ma'add 
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b/x4diiaii by the lliiByaritic : kin^ b;rubbaV;:wiio l;iad the 

same mother as lie, but in II: 276g, we find a (fuotation from 
Ibn fea id, that the tababi a entered into alliance with the chiefs 
"Of Kinda and placed them as governors over Ma'add b/Adnau 
in al-Higaz. The first governor was Hugr, placed in his office 
by Tubba' bJ^aribh>^^ al-Eaha». Also in Ibn al-AtJr 

I: 37o it is said, without any source being mentioned that one 
of the tababi'a of al-Aaman, »who were the sarne to the Anil)s 
as the caliphs were to the faithful » S made Hugr king of Bakr. 
Ibn al-Atir has however here, I: 374p„—3754, reproduced tradi- 
tion from Abu "Ubayda, which otherwise with or without this 
South Arabian trait, is always told about al-Harit, a grandson of 
Hiigr, with ■whom he is also elsewhere often confused (see Ixdow, 
p. 54). Even though the statement, also given in this tradition, 
that he settled down in Batn 'Aqil, where he is also said to 
have been buried at last, applies decidedly better to Hugr than 
to al-Harit (see below, p. 68), the reason stated there for the 
placing of a prince of Kinda over Bakr (or Rabf a ^), viz. the 
chaos prevailing there, is however no doubt most compatible 
with al-Harit and the days of the war of al-Basiis. Abti-l-Fida 
has, p. 130, given us a different reading of this version of 
Ibn al-Atlr namely that Hugr became the first king of Kinda, 
which had previously descended to complete anarchy. Al-Ya'qubi, 
I: 247, contents himself with stating that Hugr b.'Amr reigned 
after Wahb b. al-Harit for 23 years. 

The only explanation that is given in Arabian tradition of 
the power of Hugr over the tribes of Ma'add is consequently the 
South Arabian one that a prince of Hirnyar had established him 
as governor. The actual central idea, that of dependence on the 
Himyarites, may be historically correct. That on the other hand 
neither of the two Himyaritic kings that the Aralfian tradition 
mentions, is to be found in the fragments of their tables of kings, 
given in the inscriptions, is perhaps due, as M. Hartmanx ^ 
considers probable, to the Arabian tradition having substituted 


‘ Cf. Glaser, Altjemeiiisclie Studien, Leipzig 1923, p. 3. 

2 Iqd, 111 : 77^2, Ibn Badnln, p. 119*3, Ibn Kubita, KAsmissEx, Add. 
p. 38. 

Die arabische Frage, Der islamische Orient II, Leipzig 1909, p. 479. 
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usiud North, Arabian names for the ones, which had 

fallen iiitr? oblivion, and further Tnbbah is now as a name, 

now as a title, for a great man kings. Hassan b.Tubba' is in 
L (b, Ma'arif p, 307, Tab. I: 775, and other passages mentioned 
as sou of As'ad Abukarib, who is called Tubba' ahawsat b.Kolay- 
karib. Possibly one of them is meant by Tubbab b.Karib (see 
above, p. 39). The attempt of Hartmahn^ to identify the tababi'a 
of the traditions with the kings of the inscriptions gives the 
result that the said Hassan b.Tubba' should be the same as 
Sarahbil A^a'fur, who is mentioned in the year 450 in an inscrip- 
tion of Ma rib, Glaser 554, and whose father is called x^bikarib 
As'ad. In spite of this fascinating result one must not attacli 
too great a value to such an attempt, which remains a conjecture 
not founded on evidence. Consequently the above-mentioned 
tradition cannot form any strong support for fixing a date for 
the rarsing of Hugr to the rank of king over the xlrabian tribes 
in Nagd. 

x-ill that the quoted traditions and others (see Tab. I: 881 ff.) 
relate about military activities on the part of the Himyaritic 
kings against Persia or its vassals in al-Hira, in connection with 
which Hugr or o.ne of his descendants was placed as governor 
over Ma'add, we have, like Hartmann to consider as borrowed 
from the attacks, made by the Kiiidites themselves on al-Traq, 
and supported by the Himyarites: 

x^ccording to the two traditions in Ibn Haldiin, mentioned 
above, Hugr is not only knitted to the rulers of Himyar as their 
governor. He is also said to have been connected with them by 
consanguinity. This is however manifestly repugnant to the South 
Arabian tradition of Ibn al-Kalbi, Tab, I: 881, where it is con- 
sidered as something unheard of when a daughter of the said 
Hassan is given in marriage to 'Amr, the son of Hugr, Equally 
incompatible with the latter tradition is a statement in Ag. VIII: 
H3j,p„, based by Abu-bParagpn »all the informants)), that the mother 
of the sons of Hugr, 'Amr and Mu awiya, was Su'ba, daughter 
of xA-bti Mu ahir b.Hassto b. Amr b.Tubba\ in whom, in spite of 
the confusion in his nasab, we may possibly recognize Du Mn- 
ahir, that is to say the Hassan b.Tnbba' As"ad Abii Karib in 


^ Arab. Frage,p. 481 ff. 
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Tab. I; 7T4jj. We have no possibility of settling what niay be 
the iiistorioal background, if there is one at all, for the dilTercnt 
versions of the kinship between the dynasty of Himyar a.n<l that 
of Kiuda. It is possible that everything is fiction, an invcidion 
to explain the alliance of the princes of Kinda with the lliniy- 
arites, but it may also be built on some real foundation. 

The tradition makes Hugr enter into alliances by iiiarriage 
.not only with. Himyar. The wife of his that is inost\t::requeDtly 
.nientioried by Ibn aKKalbi (Ag. XV: 86) and others (see below, 
p. 42 f.) is Hind Hmitld, daughter of Zalim b.Wahb b.al Harit and 
consequently second cousin to Hugr and granddaughter of the 
Kindite that al-Ya\jii,bi mentions as his predecessor. A sister of 
hers (I. Q., Ma arif, p. 296^^, and Ag. IX; 1,673, 

Ibn Qutayba among others) is said to be Mariya, the wife of one 
of the Gassanites, al-Harity al-akbar (whereas Ibn Nubata^ .makes 
this Mariya her daughter, evidently a slip of the pen). That the 
name of the Gassanite is, as often ^ not correct does not exclude 
the possibility of a relationship really having existed between 
Kinda and Gassan. 

As a third wife of Hugr’s one may be tempted to consider 
Umm lyas, a daughter of 'Awf b.Muhallirn ag-Saybani of Bakr 
b.Wa’il, because of an account based on Abu TJbayda, in Ag. 
XV: 87^9, where she is said to be the mother of al-Harit b.Hugr 
and Hind bint Hugr (see below, p. 49). It is however probable 
that we have to see in her a wife of 'Amr’s, the son of .Hugr 
(see below, p. 48 f.). 

While all the traditions that connect Hugr with the politics 
of Himyar make him rule over the Banii Ma'add without giving any 
further determination — only Ibn Sa'id (Ibn Haldun, II: 2763) 
adds curiously enough Higaz» — that is to say over the 
North xArabians in general, the Kalbitic tradition tells us in Ag. 
XV: 86 that he was king of Rabia b.Nizar and lived in Gamr 
di Kinda and made military expeditions with the tribes of Rabi'a 
to Bahrayn. According to Ibn al-Aflr I: it is at the head 

of the tribe of Bakr that he makes his attacks on the frontiers 
of the Lahmites and deprives them of their possessions in the 
country of Bakr, and the place, where he lived, is called Batu 


^ Easmussen, Add., p. 58u. 

See Noldeke, Ghasstuiiden, p. 22, 
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'Aqil (according to Yaqut III; 589 ffi., iniiuediately soutli of 
Wadl-r-Rumma on the road between Meccaii and al-Basra). AI- 
Ya'qubl, I; 247, only says that he brought about the alliance 
between Kinda and Eabfa, wbich was established at ad-Dana’ib 
(according to Haind. a couple of hills near ad-Datina in 

the country of the tribes of Rabfa, and by Mobitz ^ placed in 
al-Hazm, about 110 kin. south-south-west of Dariya). No other 
tribes than those of Rabfa are mentioned as subject to Hugr, 
but (in one of the additions that he makes to the Kalbitic account 
in Ag. XV; 86) Ibn al-AtIr I: 370p„ calls Hugr »king of Arabs 
in Nagd and in the border-lands of al-'Iraq», which presupposes 
a tradition of a dominion of greater extent than the region of 
the tribes of Rabfa, unless we have, here as so often, to do with 
a confusion between Hugr and his grandson al-Harit. That the 
dominion of Hugr embraced not only the tribes of Rabfa, which 
were probably living in Eastern Nagd about this time, but also 
al-Yamama, is evidently the opinion of the tradition, which in 
Ag.^ VIII: 63 is said to be generally accepted, that his son Mu- 
'awiya became ruler over al-Yamama after his death. The prob- 
able thing is that his dominion stretched over most of Central 
Arabia. The extent, as given by Yaqut IV: 746jg, of the do- 
minion of Hugr the Kindite may refer to the territory, over 
which Hugr b.al-Harit (see below, p. 73 f.) ruled. 

If the military expeditions that the traditions mention, made 
by Hugr together with the tribes of Rabfa against the Lahmites, 
are perhaps to be considered rather as duplicates of the expedi- 
tions of his grandson al-Harit, we must on the contrary consider 
Hugr as the original hero of the many different versions with 
regard to the origin of the surname of Akil al-murar that are 
knitted now to him, now to al-Harit. Also others, first the grand- 
father of Hugr, Mu'awiya (Muf. p. 429„ a mistake according 
to a note of Lyxll’s), are called so. There is not much to sav 
about the explanation of the name itself; either Hugr himself is 
said to have eaten a bitter herb, murar, or he is 'compared to a 
camel that has eaten murar. But what is interesting are the 
persons and events that are met with in the storv. The Kalbitic 
tmdition, A g. XV: 86, relates that when Hugr, who lived in Gamr 

Aiabieu, Hannover 1923, map p, 58. 
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di , Einda,; ..together -with ; the. ' .tribes ■ of ' Eabf a': was on a military 
expedition in al-Bahrayn, Ziyad b.al-Habiila b/Ann*b/Awi‘bJ)\ig 4 ins 
b.Haiiiata b.Sad b.Salih of Qnda'a devastated his country, and 
took prisoners, among them his wife Hind. Having been in- 
formed of this, Hiigr hastened after him, accompanied by the 
principal members of the tribe of Bakr, among others ^‘\wf 
b.Muhallim, Saif b.'Abd Ganm, and 'Amr b.Mn'awiya, thi'ee cousins 
of the family of Diihl b.Sayban, further Sadils b.Sayban b.Dnld, 
Dabfa b.Qays b.Tadaba and 'Amir b.Malik b.Taym Allah b.Ta- 
daba. They pursued Ziyad as far as ahHufayr near 'Ayn Ubiig 
(according to Yaqiit between the Euphrates and Syria), Saif and 
Sadus succeeded in entering his camp, where tlie latter heard 
Hind warning Ziyad against Hugr, who, as she kvuiw, would not 
leave off pursuing them, until he saw the red castles (of Syria). 
She said she saw him already among the horsemen of B.Sayl)an, 
revengeful and eager, with the corners of his nioutli foaming, 
like a camel that has eaten murar. Further she said that she 
hated Hugr and had wished to get rid of him. When Iliigr 
heard of this, be advanced against the camp of Ziyad, where a 
violent fight arose, Sadus and 'Amr b.Mifawiya killed Ziyad and 
took his booty. Hugr recaptured Hind and had her tie<l between 
two horses to be torn to pieces. — In connection with tliis tradi- 
tion we also find, Ag. VIII: <S5 and 88, some verses tliat are said 
to have been made by Hugr on account of the perfidy of Hind, 
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Whose is the lire that has been kindled in Hafir? With a 
person wlio warms himself at a fire, nobody feels cold when 
sleeping. 

A certain Hind kindled it, and she said: »Thou art he that 
kindest the bands of the captive.® 

But everybody, whom the women deceive in any way after 
Hind’s perfidy, is stupid and easily duped. 

Sweet were her voice (glances) and words, but bitter was all 
that her heart concealed. 

In love every w^oman, even she who gives you proof of bet- 
love, is like a mirage. 



Ibn Nubata, Rasmussen, Add. p. 38/ also has the last three 
of these verses but instead of the two first two others with con- 
tents which however are of no importance to us. 

This poem is of course no evidence for the eorreetness of the 
Kalbitic tradition,- as its authenticity is extraordinarily doubtful. 

Aipoug the many divergences from this Kalbitic Version the 
following chief points are to be noted. Not to Hugr but to al- 
Harit the jersion of Ibn Higam, p. 963ig, refers '(he adds, how- 
ever, p. 954,, that Hugr is also said to have been the hero of 
this story), as also those of Ibn Nubata, p. 38 (otherwise agreeing 
with Ag^ XV: 86) and Ibn Badrun, p. 120i. Instead of Hind 
Ibn Hisam calls the wife of al-Harit Uinm Unas, daughter of 
Awf b.Muhallim, who in the version of Abu 'Ubayda, Ag. XV: 87 
under the name of Umm Uyas, beside Hind plays the leading 
temalc^part without however expressly being said to be the wife 
of Hu^ (with regard to this, see further p. 49). According to 
Ibii al-Atir I: 371j2 Umm Unas, the future wife of al-Harit, was 
bom Just about the time of the expedition against Ziyad. 

Neither are the Arabian authors unanimous as to the name 
ot the enemy of Ifugr. Hamza al-I§fahani, p. 140^, differs only 
in the spelling, Diyad b.al-Haytila (Rasmussen, Hist. p. 61, has 
however al-Habula), from the name given above by the Kalbitic 
tiaditiou. Ag. VIII: 63 has al-Harit b.Gabala, al-HamdanI, p 86 

',1 TT -f V al-MaydanU has the same storv about 

<il-Harit^b. Mandala, one: of the Daga'ima of B.Salily ^nd Ibn 

' ?^verbia,.e<i, B^eytao, Bonnae 1838—43, ll, 660. 
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llisam, p. 953, gives us the name of 'Arar b al-llabula al-<’iass!iiii 
(Ibn al-AtIr I: 371g has once, instead of Ziyild, 'Amr) winch 
may very well denote one of the Dagahma, as the tribe ut 
Salih, to which this dynasty belonged, is numbered with (hissan, 
for instance by Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif p. 313. Ibn al-AtIr says, 

I: 374ig, that Abu 'Ubayda, in his version of this story, nu'ans 
by Ibn Habula Galib b.Habtila, one of the kings of Gassiui, 
and Ibn Badrun, p. 120, has a certain 'Abd Yalil, otherwise' un- 
known. As the antagonist of Hugr we find consequently in most 
versions one of the princes of the Daga'ima of B.Salih. These 
were, earlier than the Gassanites, the vassals of Byzantium 
in Syria, where, from the end of the fourth century for about 
100 years, they had a dominion, which gradually yielded to 
the Gassanites h Therefore Ziyad, aceoiding to the evidence of 
the genealogists (Ibn Durayd, p. 319, note) one of tlu! lust of 
them, is to be dated to the second half of the fifth <;ontury. 
That, W'hen the story above has boon referi'ed to al-IIarit, one 
has wanted to look for his enemy in the person of oni.; of the 
Gassanites, contemporary uith him, preferably al-IIarit b.Gabala, 
is a sufficient explanation for the presence of the latter in some 
of the traditions. 

With regard to the geographical stutcmeiits regarding the 
expedition of Ziyad there is only to be added that the tradition 
of Abu 'Ubayda, Ag. XV: says that Ibn al-IIabiila on his 

way back stayed for some days in the verdant Darlya, and IIui 
al-AtIr I: 371g has the following localization of the encounter 
between Hugr and Ziyad; they reached 'Amr (sic! cf. Ibn HiSarn, 
p. 953) in al-Baradan near 'Ayn Ubag and pitched their camp 
near a§-Sah§ahan (according to Yaqut a mountain in Syria be- 
tween Halab and Tadmur) at a well called Hafir (= al-Hufayr). 

About the death of Hugr complete agreement jmcvails among 
the traditions. He died, it is said, after a long and happy reign, 
from decrepitude. The position of his tomb is only mentioned 
once, in Ibn al-AtIr, I: 375,, and is said to be Batn 'Aqil. 

Even though the South Arabian tradition combined with the 
attempt, mentioned above (see p. 40), of Haetmanx to identity 
its Himyaritic princes, as well as the generally accepted con- 


' See Moeitz, Sinaikultus, p. 63, and NOlceke, Ghassanideii, p. S. 
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temporaneousness with the last princes of the Daga'iina of B.Sallh, 
distinctly indicates the second half of the fifth century as the 
probable time of the power of Hugr in Nagd, we cannot, in 
either case, find anything but more or less weak support for the 
result that a determination of his life in a genealogical way 
gives us. His grandson al-Harit forms here the starting-point, 
as we can certainly fix his death to the year 528 (see below, 
p. 54). Hugr is thus to be dated two generations, that is to say 
about 50 years, earlier, and consequently his reign must be con- 
sidered to have fallen within the third quarter of the fifth cen- 
tury. Though his dominion and his adventures fall entirely 
under the legend, we may consider him as historical in his 
quality of ancestor of the following kings of Kinda thanks to 
an inscription, which, according to Yaqut II: 709, was to be read 
on the monastery of Dayr Hind in al-Hira and enumerated the 
names of the Kindite genealogy of the foundress, queen Hind, 
as far back as to Hugr. 


■ 'GHAPTER Vv ' 

"Amr al-Maqsur. 

As sons of Hugr and Su'ba, the Himjaritic princess, Aj**'. 

\ HI: BSgg, basing its statement on »all infoiniai^ mentions 
^\mr al-Maq^ur and Mn'awiya al-Gawn, of whom tlie formm* 
l)ecaine king after his father, and the latter obtained <lominion 
over al-Yamama, where, after the fall of the kingdom of Kinda, 
we again meet with his descendants, who then at tlie lu^ad of 
the tribe leave for Hadramawt and there keep their power ovei* 
Kinda until the time of the prophet (with regarcl to this see 
liamd. p, 85, Ibn Hisam p. 953, and others). 

'Anir al-Maqatir, vso called, says the Kalbitie tradition, .Mat. 
p. 429 and others, because he was limited (qasaia ™ limit) 
— against his will, adds Ag. VIII: 63^^ ■— to his father s doinain, 
that is to say he did not succeed in further expandijig it, has 
not taken so proininent a place in tradition as liis father. He 
has evidently had to be content wdth very little power, has 
probably been chief of only a branch of Kinda, as his ancestors 
had been before Hugr Akil ahmurar. This fits in well with the 
appearance of the tribes of Rabfa under the guidance of the 
powerful chief of Taglib, Kulayb Wail, which has to be fixed 
to the same time (see below, p. 50). Thus it is explicitly told 
in another version of the explanation of the name of al-Maqsur, 
which is mentioned by al-Anbarl, Muf. p. 429.^, as differing from 
that of Ibn al-Kalbi given above: »Rabfa denied him the dominion 
his father had had, and therefore he was culled ahMaqsur». In 
its immediate continuation the Kalbitie tradition relates that h\mr 
applied to Martad b.'Abd Yankuf of Hirnyar for assistance against 
Rabfa, and was supported by him with a great army. And a 
battle was fought at al-Qanan (according to Hamd., p. 174^^^ et 
passim, a mountain among B.Asadj, where Amir al-Gawn van- 
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qiiished 'Ann* al-^Iaqstir and killed him/ story is certainly 
iinkiKnnl to but is not incompatible with the South Arabian 
tradition of Dju aldlalbi/Tab. I: 880 f., where it is related how 
king liassan b.Tiibba' took into his serYice h4mr b.^^^ 
the chief of Kinda, whom on his way to Chidis he had made his 
governor, and how 'Amr b.TiibbaV after having killed his brother, 
patronized the clever 'Amr b.Hugr and gave him his niece in 
marriage, which was viewed unfavourably by the Himyarites, as 
it was not usual for the Bedouins (al-'arab) to enter into an 
alliance with the dynasty. 

AhHaytam, in Ag. VIII: 65, and al- Ya'qub! I: 247 relate that 
^Amr was also at wuir with the Gassanites and was not success- 
ful in that dij’eetion either, but had to lose his life in a tight 
against al-Harit b.Abu-Samir. Noldeke, Ghassrmiden j). 22, means 
probably this passage of iVg. and not Ag. VIII: 25, where neitlier 
al-Harit b.Abu Samir nor any prince of Kinda is mentioned, and 
then W'e must correct his statement in so far that 'Amr, and 
not Hugr, his father, is said to have been killed by al-Harit 
b.Abti Samir. 

Finally one may possibly see an indication of a connection 
between Kinda under 'Ami‘ al-Maqsur and the Lalimites in al- 
H'ira in the statement of Ibn al-Kalbi (Hamza p. 104c, and Tab. 
I: OOOf.) that a daughter of 'Amr, Umm al-Malik, was the mother 
of an-Nu'rnan b.al-x4swad (see below, p. 58 ff.), who was king of 
al-HTra for 4 years, when Qubad reigned in Persia (according to 
Rothstein, p. 70, for the years 499 — 503). 

Tradition speaks of two women as the wives of h4mr. One 
is Uram lyas, daughter of 'Awf b.Muhallim b.Duhl b.Sayban 
b.Ta'laba and according to al-Haytam, Ag. VIII: 65, mother of 
'Amr’s successor, al-Harit. The other wife is mentioned by Ibn 
ahKalbi in his South Arabian tradition, Tab. I: 881, as daughter 
of Hassan b.Tubba' of Himyar and she too as rnother of al- 
Harit. The story of the Himyaritic princess, whose name is not 
mentioned, belongs to the hardly credible » South Arabians tradi- 
tion, and we cannot attribute any great importance to it. Then 
it fits l,)etter that Umm lyas, the daughter of 'Awf of Talaba, a 
branch of Tlakr b.Wall, was the mother of al-Harit, Support for 
sucli descent we find in Theophanes, cols 440 and 445, where 
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Lead my camel to Ainr, 
mv errand meets with success or not. 

A king, at whose door the strangers, 
there, get acquainted with the foaming wave, 
whicii does not run short. 

These are said (line 21) ^ ^ 

below, p. 68 t) but -Amp b, al-Muudu, tb 
sou ot Hiud, is, beiug coutomporary with Bt 
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To him the mu'allaqa of al-Harit, v. 63^ (84) ^ possibly also 

alludes, though the commentator- refers it to Anir al-Ma([8m\ 

’AX\ l;l;i UJ Cy V <>. -5-*^ 

'Amr b.XTmni lyas (Unas) has been born in near kinship to 
us, after the wedding-gift has come into our hands. 


Everything fits in well, if only we translate »ibu>.' and >'.bint» 
by ^descendants and not literally by »son» and sdaughtors respec- 
tively. . 1 . ( 

Just as in the case of Hugr we cannot with regard to^ Arnr 

state anything for certain but that he existed as a link in the 
chain of the princes of Kinda. But it is extremely likely tliat 
he, as well as his father, owed his power to the Himyaritic 
princes. Therefore one ^lay be justified in concluding a con- 
nection between the sinking power of the kingdom of Kinda 
during his time and the victorious fights, mentioned by the tradi- 
tions, of the tribes of Rabi'a under Kulayb against al-A’aman 
during the time immediately before the war of al-Bastis, which, 
caused by the murder of Kulayb, began in the last decade of 
the fifth " century *. That 'Amr was killed in these struggles I 
consider more likely, than that he found his slayer in a Gassa- 
nite. His power was no doubt limited to regions more to the 
south. 

1 Septein Mo'allaknt, eil. F. A. Arnold, Lipsiai 1850. 

2 Commentary on ten ancient arabic poems, ed. C. J. Lyall, Calcutta, 
1894. 

: ■ t. 

3 ed. Lyall 

See Eiizyklopadie des Islam, art. Bakr. 


Al«Harit b/Amr. 

Witli al-Harit b,'Amr the dynasty of Kinda not only attains 
its greatest power, but then also steps forth into the light of 
liistory. If we have previously only dealt with conjectun^s, sup- 
poj'ted by legends, and relative statements of time, based on the 
number and supposed average length of the generations, we are 
now able, starting from certain fixed dates in Byz^antine and 
Syriac sources, to get a rather clear picture of the fortunes and 
importance of al-Harit b/ A rnr. 

Theophanes mentions ^ that Romanus, the Palestinean govei*- 
nor of the emperor Anastasius, in the year 490 (the date stated 
in Theophanes is no doubt wrong and has to be corrected to 
about the year 497, see below, p. 53) defeated two Arabian chiefs 
called FocpaAag (also FaiJ-aXo;) and ’A.yapo$ 6 Tou ’Apsila Tou 
WaXocfiav*/)^ ovo|jLaJ^o[jLsvou 7rai36^. The former of these, in whom 
together with Noldkke (Ghassaniden, p. 10) we recognize the 
father of al-Harit b.Gabala of Gafna, he expelled from the coun- 
try, and took prisoner, who no doubt is Hugr, a son of 

al-Harit of Kinda, whose mother according to the Arabian tradi- 
tion belonged to Tadaba of Bakr. 

Four years after that Theophanes^ makes another prince of 
Kinda enter the stage. He is a brother of ’"Ayapo?, called .BaBt- 
xapt,[xo^, which we find again in the Arabian name of Ma'dlkarib. 
With violence and fierceness he ravages and devastates Syria and 
succeeds in continually avoiding the Roman troops. Hugr takes 
no part in this military expedition, though he must have been 
released from his captivity, from which Theophanes concludes that 
he is dead. . 


^ ChroBOgraphia, A. C. 490 (col. 340). 
2 ChronograpMa, A. 0. 494 (col 344). 
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IIksso attackrt of the sons of al-Harit against the border-lands 
of the Roman empire resulted according to Tlieophanesd the 
emperoi* Anastasius concluding in the following year a peace with 
'Apsltag 6 ©aXapavT]^ ' the father of , Ba 5 t.xxpMi .05 and 

'Ayapog, til rough which Palestine, Arabia, and Phenicia got peace 
and quiet. This peace is also mentioned by Nonnosus, when lie 
says that liis grandfather had been sent by Anastasius to ’Apsitag, 
the chief of the Saracens, to conclude a peace. xAbout the con- 
ditions of this peace neither Theophanes nor Nonnosus makes 
any mention, but it is fairly certain that, beside the negative 
condition that al-Harit and his sons should refrain from further 
invading Roman territory, they also included a positive clause 
concerning an alliance between the Romans and the prince of 
Kinda, directed against Persia and its vassals in al-Hira. For 
we tind according to the chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, eh. 
57, that »the Arabs of the Romans, who were called the TaJa- 
bitess in tlie year 503 marched against Hirta d® Nahnan (the 
Hira of an-Nuhnan) and made themselves masters of a cara 
van, which was on the way there. But the Hirta, by which a 
movable camp is probably understood here, retired and esca- 
ped being taken, the possibility however not being excluded 
that the town of ah Hira is meant, whose usual Syriac name is 
Hirta d® Na'rnan, and that its inhabitants retreated on the arri- 
val of the enemy. That w’-e have here to deal with the same 
Talaba, a branch of Bakr, that we have found as being the origin 
of al-Harit on his mother’s side (see above, p. 48), is certainly 
far more probable than that this name, as Noldeke (Ghassaniden, 
p. 6) supposes, should refer to the princes of Gassan. These are 
not called so anywhere else. The fact that in the chronicle of 
Joshua the Stylite they are called »The Arabs of the Romans » 
certainly argues in favour of an identification with the princes 
of Gassan, but, as Rothsteif (Lal^-miden, p. 91 f.) proves, this 
denomination may well have also been used about the dependants 
ot tlie prince of Kinda, after al-Harit had leagued himself with 
the Romans. And just' about that time Bakr and Taglib were 
the most important factor of the kingdom of Kinda at least with 
regard to the expeditions against the Lalimites (see belovr, p. 58), 
and: ^ t&erefo re to make use of the name of TaJaba, one of the 

- ■ 4, 0. 495 (coL B4^% > ■' y ^ 
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priDcipal bnuielies e)f tbe tribe of Bakr, and moreover 

the dynasty of Kinda, foiMhe companions of aMlarii is by no 

means impossible. 

After that tlie non-x\i‘abian sources ai'e silent about al-Harit, 
till we get a. piece of information about his death in Joliii M.a~ 
lalas ^ and also, founded on him, in Theophanes They relate 
that the Roman commander in Palestine, Diomedes, fell out with 
a chief called ’Apslfa?, who through fear of Diomedes retired 
vinwards towards the frontier of toc (that is in this ease 

South or East rVrabia, which was often considered by the Byzan- 
tines to belong to India). But when ’Al(X[i.ouvBocpos, the chief of 
the Saracens under Persian rule, heard of this, he attacked and 
killed him, took his property as booty and captured his family. 
As soon as Justinianus got to know this, he cominaiuled the 
governors of Phenicia, Arabia, and Mesopotamia, as well as 
ol Toiv £ 7 rapxo>v 9 UAapxoi, whereby are evidently understood Ara- 
bian vassals in the border-lands, to pursue ’AlajxouvSapo^ and 
his army. Not only the governors Dionysius of Phenicia, John 
of Euphratesia, and Sebastianus, 6 xt^^<5^PXo?v but also ’ApsD-a^ 6 
9 uXapxo^, and l'’vou 9 ac, and Naafjiav then immediately went off, 
the former of wffiom is doubtless the prince of G-assan al-Harit 
b.Gabala, who now after the death of the other that is 

to say al-Hfirit the Kindite, was to become the special confederate 
of the Romans against the Lahmite al-Mundir in al-Hira during 
the struggles against Persia and this its vassal king. This dis- 
covery of »the two 'Ap£ 8 ’a 5 » and their relation to each othei, 
first made by Gutsohmid (see Noldeke, Sasaniden, p. HI) 
been commonly acknowledged and supplies, as mentioned, the 
starting point of the chronology of the kingdom of Kinda, 

That the absolute statements of time in Theophanes^ are often 
incorrect is generally acknowledged (see e. g. Nolbeke, Sasaniden, 
p. 466) and is evident from the very fact that he fixes the be- 
ginning of the reign of the emperor Anastasius to the year 484, 
that of Justinus to the year 511, and that of Justinianus to the 
year 520, that is to say 7 years too early throughout, A corres- 
ponding correction of the other dates too may appear well grounded 
and would often be so too, even though certain facts argue against 

^ Ohronographia, lib. XVIII (col. 641), i . 

^ Obronograpliia, A. C. 521 (col, 413), , , 
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it, such as the correct stating of the Persian 

emperor (iubad^s succession to the throne and a divergence of 
not seven but thirteen (or ten) years from what is hist^^^^ 
correct for the first year of the reign of his successor, Anugirw^an. 

John Malalas has fixed the death of al-Harit to the beginning 
of the year 528 ^ and, based on this too, we preliminarily correct 
the above dates in Theophanes concerning the princes of Kiiida 
to the years 497, 501, 502, and 528 respectively, in order even- 
tually to get these approximate years verified or further corrected 
by a comparison with other dates. 

If we then go to the Arabian sources, w^e find many detailed 
stories about al-Harit, but unfortunately we cannot by a long 
way attach to them the credibility that the Byzantine ones enjoy. 

We have already mentioned (see above, p. 39), how al-Harit 
has often been confused with his grandfather Hugr and has had 
to appear in the legends that are told about the latter, but on 
the other hand the account of the rise of al-Harit to dominion 
over the tril>es of Rabfa has been applied to Hugr with incon- 
siderable or no alterations. The reason for these confusions is 
of course to l;)e found in the similar importance that Hugr and 
al-Harit enjoyed with regard to the kingdom of Kinda as its 
founder and reviver respectively. 

The Kalbitic tradition in Muf. p. 429 does not say how^ al- 
Harit obtained dominion over either Kinda or the tribes of Ma'add, 
but only that he was king for 40 years (to wdiich Ibn al-iVtir 
I: 406^ and 'Abd al-Qadir Hiz. II: bOlge add the comment: »Other 
people say for 60 years. ») over both residents and nomads. 

The South Arabian tradition of Ibn al-Kalbi, however, supplies 
the news in Tab, I: 88 1^^^ that al-Harit w^as sent by his maternal 
uncle Tubba' b.Hassan b.Tubba' b.Malikaykarib b.Tubba' al-Aqran 
with a great army to the country of Ma'add, from where he went 
on against al-Hira. In further details about Ma'add this tradition 
takes no interest. The Himyaritic prince that is mentioned here 
corresponds according to Hartmaot^ to a son of Sarahbi’il YaTur 
called barahbi il \ akkuf, known through an inscription from the 
year 467 ^ 

' See Noldkke, Ghassaniden, p. 11 and note 2. 

^ Arab. Fraj^e p. 497 * 

^ See (tlasek, Zwei Insqhriften, p. 26. 
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A third version, the: Bakritic one/is Ibn al-Kalbi in, 

Muf. p. 427, where it is related tlmt Kinda under the com 
of al-Harit had come and made him king of Bakr b/Wril, which 
tribe allied itself with him and fought under him. 

That al-Harit in Hamza, p. 140, as in Ibn Haldun II: 270, 
is called al-Maqsilr, cannot be supported by a reference to Agn 
XIX: 12723 , where I'he name of al-Harit al-malik al-mansiir ought 
evidently to be corrected to al-Harit al-malik b.'Amr al-Maq^ur. 
While Hamza here, omitting 'Amr only says, that al-Harit b.h\mr 
b.Hugr became king after Hugr, he follows on page 131g the 
above-mentioned South Arabian tradition and has on page 107 
an account, more in agreement with the Bakritic tradition, in 
which, when the power of the Persion king Qubad ^ weakened, 
the tribe of Bakr b.Wa’il is said to have sent for al-TIarit and 
made him king in order to take vengeance on the king of al- 
Hira under his guidance. 

Abu Hbayda proves partly to be influenced by the South 
Arabian tradition, partly to have obvious points of contact with 
the Bakritic one. Thus it is related in Naq, p. 2672 that Tubba 
sent al-Harit to Bakr as its king and that al-Harit then subju- 
gated most of the other Bedouin tribes and had his camp in 
Batn "Aqil. In Tqd. Ill: (also reproduced by Ibn Badriin 

p. 120 J we find the more complete tradition about this, based 
on Abu 'Ubayda, according to which Bakr, divided by internal 
feuds, approaches Tubba' and yields to him. He then put al- 
Harit, wdio came and settled dowm in Batn 'Aqil, over the tribe 

Somew’hat differing from this, Ibn Nubata (Rasmussen, Add. 
p. 38) relates that when Bakr and Taglib were exhausted by the 
war of Basils, al-Harit b.'Amr b.Mu'awiya al-Kindi, king of Kinda, 
tried to act as an intermediary and suggested that they should 
make him their king. They accepted his proposal, and he came 
and effected a reconciliation between them. 

Ibn Qutayba includes the South Arabian tradition in Ma arif 
p. 31(\ and in ,&'r p. 483 (= Ag. VIII: 65^), but also has in the 
latter passage the statement that it was Qubad of Persia, to whom 
al-Harit owed his power over the Arabs, yrhich however must 


1 For this and ather Persian names, I use the Arabic forms. 

2 Cf. p, 39 and 66. 
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allude to a later period, when al-Harit, who was then already 
master of Nagd, extended his dominion even to Persian domains. 

Al-Haytam b/Adl (Ag. VIII: 65J, as well as al-Ya'qubi I; 247, 
and ,iall the informants » of Ag. VIII: 63,p„, only says that al- 
flarit became king after his father. 

A form of South Arabian tradition, other than that transmitted 
by Ibn al-Kalbi, is found in ad-Dlnawarl p. 53„, where it is re- 
lated that it was an usurper on the throne of Himyar, Suhban 
b.Du Harb, 'Amr b.Tubba'’s successor, who, when he went to 
Tihama to bring order among the descendants of Ma'add b.'Adnan, 
on their asking for a king gave them al-Harit b.'Amr of Kinda^ 
because on his nmther’s side he was related to Ma'add, his mother 
belonging to B. Amir b.Sa'sa'a. Here, accordingly, there is no 
(iuestiou of kinship between the dynasties of Kinda and Himyar. 

An-Nuwayri has a tradition, quoted from Ibn Hamdun (Hist. 
Joet. p. 74), slightly suggestive of that of ad-Dinawarl: Sahban 
b.Ml.irt sent his cousin on his mother’s side, al-Harit b.'Amr 
b.Mu awiya of Kinda, who was called Akil al-murar, as governor 
over Sa'd (read Ma'dd) b.'Adnan. 

there is not much in all these statements that can be con- 
sidered trustworthy. So much may however be certain, namely 
that al-Haril succeeded his father as king over the weakened 
Kinda and only after some time obtained dominion also over 
Bakr and other tribes. We cannot state any tixed date for either 
event. The 40 years of the reign of al-Harit that the Kalbitie 
tradition mentions, is probably a round number for a long time, 
but might however give a correct approximate date of the do- 
minion of al-Harit over Kinda as being from about the vear 490 
11 we then hx the extension of his power over the other tribes 
to about 0 years later, we get an agreement between the date in 
Ihwphanes (duly corrected) for the first attack of the sons of 

nf borders of the Roman empire and the statement 

oi he Arabian tradition, based on Abti 'Ubayda (see below, p 57) 

territory tandTah" 
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Iroin the diiferent siames of the Himyaritie rulers, of whom 
the differeut traditions relate that they put al-Harit over Ma'add 
or part of it. no dates are to be derived, as they are not nieu- 
tioued in the inscriptions. That al-Harit owed his power over 
the North Ara).iians to his relations with Hiinyar may be certain, 
even though we cannot attach any weight to the South Arabian 
tradition of al-Hilrit being a nephew of Tubba', which wc have 
rejected above (p. 48). It is impossible to determine how it came 
about that Bakr (or Rabi'a) submitted to al-Harit, That it did 
not happen, until the war of al-Basus had broken the power of 
resistance of the tribes of Rabi'a is evident, but it is extremely 
incredible, and may be an invention of the Bakritic tradition 
out of regard for the honour of the tribe, that al-Harit and the 
Hirayarites should then have quietly awaited the day, when Bakr 
(or Rabi'a) understood its weakness and approached outsiders to 
find a remedy for its internal anarchy. As a matter of fact, the 
theme recurs later on (p. 70), when the sons of al-Harit are con- 
cerned, in the tradition of al-Haytam b.'Adi (Ag. VIII: 65). 

When al-Harit in the last decade of the fifth century had 
united the tribes in Nagd into a great kingdom, it is quite na- 
tural that as soon as possible he engaged these bellicose tribes, 
so fond of competing with one another, in military expeditions 
against Roman and Persian territories. The Arabian tradition 
takes a lively interest in the fights against al-Hfra and the Persians, 
but almost nothing is related about the expeditions against the 
Romans and their Arabian confederates. It is only the tradition 
of Abu 'Ubayda in 'Iqd III: 77, g, which states with evident 
exaggeration: He marched out with Bakr b.Wa’il and conquered 
all that was in the hands of the kings of al-Hira, namely the 
LaJjmites, and of the kings of Syria, namely the Gassanites, and 
drove them away to their remotest provinces compare 
Qutayba Ma'arif p. 310, who makes Tubba' al-asgar, after 
having put al-Harit over Ma'add, subjugate also Syria and its 
kings of Gassan, who then became subject to al-Harit, w'bo lived 
in al-MuSaqqar. 

These statements allude to the invasions under the sons of 
al-Harit, Hugr and Ma'dlkarib, verified by the Byzantine sources, 

' This tradition is also reproduced in a confused form by Ibn Nubata. 
RASSMUssBisr Add. p. 38. 
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(see above p. 51 f.) which involved the peace of the year 502, 
and to the attack against al-Hira, mentioned in the chronicle of 
Joshua the Stylite, in the following year, probably a condition 
in tlie treaty of peace. 

With regard also to the military expeditious against the 
Lahmites there is nothing to be derived from the purely Kalbitic 
tradition, which has probably agreed with the Bakritie one in Muf. 
p. 427ji. The latter tradition relates that during the reign of the 
king of Persia, Qubad, al-Harit at the head of the tribes of Rabfa 
attacked an-Nu'man al-Akbar, the father of al-Mundir al-Akbar 
du-l-Qarnayn, who is called du-l-Qarnayn b.an-Nu'man b.aS-Saqlqa, 
and expelled him, so that he died in exile among the tribe of 
lyad, leaving among them his son, al-Mundir, who how'ever, 
when he got no assistance from Qubad, had to submit to al- 
Haril and received his daughter Hind in marriage. Al-Harit 
became master of all the arabs in al-Traq. This tradition is' met 
with in all the other passages (see p. 23) with the apparently 
important divergence that the Lahmite, who was expelled by al- 
Hitrit, is said to be al-Mundir al-Akbar b.Ma’ as-Sama’. This 
however does not at all fit into the tradition, as the Lahmite to 
whom Hind, the daughter of al-Harit, was given in marriage, was 
this same al-Mundir b.Ma’ as-Saraa’, and it is evidently borrowed 
from^ another version, that of Abil 'Ubayda (see below, p. 62). 

The South Arabian tradition of Ibn al-Kalbi, Tab. I: 881 
says that al-Harit attacked and killed an-Nu'man b.Imri’ il-Qavs 
b a§-Saqiqa, and took possession of his dominion. But his smi 
al-Mundir b.Ma’ as-Sama’’ escaped him. 

T South Arabian tradition, Ta).. 

. 8883 , the prince, whom al-Harit killed, is called an-Nu'man 
b.al-Mmidir b.Imn’ il-Qays, a son of as-SaqIqa. 

All the other traditions regarding the adventures of al-Harit 
wi 1 the Lahmites and the Persians occupy themselves with only 
one Labmite, al-Mundir, certainly called sometimes Ibn Imri’ il- 
Qays, sometimes Ibn Mr as-Sama’, sometimes Ibn an-Nu'man 

the '■““S 

If we look for the king of al-Hira, who in the Bakritie 
tradition is called Nu'man, the father of al-Mundir Du-l-Qarnayn 
and son of . ag-baqiqa, Nu'man b.abAswad is most easily thought 
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of. For it is, vio doubt, this 

chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, cb. 57, take the tights 

under (,lubad against the Romans and dies from a wound rece- 
ived near Gircesium in 503. It was, according to the same 
source, during his absence from al-Hira that »the Arabsof th(^ 
Romans who were called the Tadabites», invaded and de- 
vastated his terrto^ The troops that were left behind retired 
to the desert, which may have given the attackers the^ idea that 
the king himself was fleeing. The genealogical doubts that may 
be raised against such a supposition can be overcome without 
great difficulties. That the South Arabian tradition, just men- 
tioned, speaks about an-Nu'man (b.al-Mundir) klrnrh il-Qays and 
his son al-Mundir is, no doubt, due to a confusion with a Lah- 
mite, living 100 years earlier h That further the al-Mundir, that 
is concerned here, is as a rule considered to be a son of a cer- 
tain Imm’ til-Qays, called al-BadV and otherwise unknown (not 
until later inserted by Haniza,^^ p in his vseries of the 

kings of al-Hira^) is no objection. This opinion seems to be 
based on Ibn al-Kalbi’s table of kings, included in at-Tabari I: 900, 
where it is related that after Abu Ya'fur b.'Alqama, who belonged 
to a branch of Lahm other than that of the preceding kings, al- 
Mundir b.ImrT il-Q,ays al-Bad’ became king. It is unnecessary 
to presuppose that by this anything else is meant than that the 
dominion returned to a member of the old dynasty, the descen- 
dants of the Imru’ ul-Qays b.'Amr, known from the epitaph of 
an-Namara, unless we prefer to suppose that all the other names 
of a nasal), once complete, have been lost. Had a previously un- 
known Imru ul-Qays been meant, something would certainly 
have been mentioned with regard to his origin in this genealogy, 
which is very detailed in similar cases. 

That the father of al-Mundir was called an-Nuhnan is further 
expressly said not only by ad-Dmawari, p. and al-YaT.|ubl 
I: 239^., whom, however, like Rothstein, p. 75, we must leave 
out of account, as they clearly presuppose another, abridged 
genealogy, the South Arabian one (see above), but also, based 
on Ibn al-Kalbl, twice in Tab. I: 899, lines 1 and 16, and further 


^ See Rothstein, p. 52. 
® See Rothsteik, p. 55. 
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iu Ifib. I; 9ij8,j, which passage is revealed by the context as 
drawn from a pehlevi source (see Noldeke, Sasanideu p. 238, 
note 3), and, lastly and of greatest importance, in Gregorius 
Barhebreus \ when he speaks of Mundar bar Na'man. 

finally the fact that the Bakritic tradition, Muf. p. 427, calls 
the mother of an-Nu man as-Saqiqa, while the schedule of Ibn 
al-Kalbi in Tab. I; 900^ calls her Umm al-Malik, daughter of 'Amr 
.Hugr al-Kindi, need not be due to a confusion, as in the South 
Arabmn tradition, with the an-Nu'man b.Imri’ il-Qays, mentioned 
above. Ihis an-Nu'man is in the schedule of Ibn al-Kalbl ^ said to 
be a son of ag-SaqIqa, daughter of Abu Rabl'a b.Duhl b.Savban 
which IS also certified in Ag. II: 38, which cites a great manv infor- 
mants m addition to Ibn al-Kalbl. If instead of .Du-l-Qarna^n b an- 

human b ag-Saqiqa. in Muf. p. 427 we read »Du-l-Qarnayn b.an- 

11 man, bn as-baqiqa», we get the no doubt correct name of the 
mother of al-Mundir, which is verified in Greek sources bv this al- 
Mundir being called AXagodvS.po, 6 (var. Sax-iiv., und 

and still more evidently in a Syriac source, The Book of the 
imyaiites , written by a contemporary of al-Mundir’s, who calls 

cur ent m Arabian sources, is another name for the same person 

himself "" “'^'^“derstanding of a surname of al-Mundir 

mmsut we leave as an open question.) 

is consequently much that argues in favour of the 

tir. 'aiT 

Sr — " 

TO belweei. what tradition reiate. aW aormto tid d' 

in exile fPhA a k- i ^ P^nca by Ixabia and dies 

^50uth Arabian tradition even makes al-Harit kill 


\ Syriacum, Parisiis' 1890, p 81 

* vVrono'lwt. -■ ■ .■V., „ vs*; 


a ^ NOedeee, Saeaniden p. 79 note 2 

* L p, 169, note 4. ’ 
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hini).^ But, according to the chronicle of Joshua the Styh^^^ the 
invasion of the Arabs takes place during the absence of mi- 
ls’ u'lnau, when he is on a military expedition witli the Persians 
against the Boinans, and he dies .from; a wound receivi^d in these 
tights. While the Stylite only speaks about a single attack on 
al-Hira with a caravan of camels as the only booty, the Bakritic 
tradition makes al-Harit remain in the country and make himself 
master over its Arabs, which is not directly denied by the Syriac 
source except as regards al-Hira ' itself. The differences are ' con- 
sequently, though great, such that they may be due to a tendency 
of the tradition in Bakr to glorify the successes of the tribe. 
Together with the expression mentioned above (p. 59): /Phe 
Arabs of the Romans who were called the Ta'labites* (The Stylite, 
ch. 57) the agreement between the Bakritic tradition in Muf. p. 427 
and the account of Joshua the Stylite may be considered to form 
a sufficient reason for assuming as certain that in the year 5()d 
al-Harii at the head of Bakr made an attack against the dominion 
of the Lahmites and at any rate threatened al-H'ira- gravely. 

The influence over the Arabs of al-Traq, which the Bakritic 
tradition makes al-Harit obtain, after an-Nu'man had been ex- 
pelled, and which in the South Arabian tradition is indicated as 
a taking over of the kingship of the Lahmites, should not be 
considered as a complete domination of the country. This is 
affirmed by the fact that al-Harit is not mentioned in the annals 
of al-Hira, »Kitab ahl al-Hlra», from which Ibn al-Kalbi has 
gathered his information, among the kings of al-Hira Instead 
an-Nu'man wms succeeded by Abu Ya'fur b.'Alqama, who in 505 
w'as succeeded by al-Mundir. Al-Harit was probably able to 
rule at will in the main part of the country of the Latimites 
during the disturbed years 503—506, when the war between 
Byzantium and Persia was raging at its worst, and this is prob- 
ably the real, foundation of the Arabian tradition, wRich speaks 
about how the kingship w'ent from the La^^mites to al-Harit. 

While neither non-Arabian nor Arabian sources connect al- 
Harit and Abu Ya'fur b.'Alqama, and non -Arabian sources on 
the w'hole have nothing further to tell about al-Haiit but his 
death (see above, p. 53), the Arabian tradition has a good deal 
to say about the relation between: al-Mnniiir and al-Harit. . ; 

^ Hamza p. IO84. 
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How the Bakritic tradition, Muf. p. 427, iiiakes al-Muiidir, in 
the absence of any assistance from Persia, throw himself into 
the arms of al-Harit and receive his daughter in marriage, m'o 
liave^already mentioned (p. 58). In certain agreement witli’tlds 
Abu^'LTbayda relates, Naq. p. 2673 , that al-Harit forced al-Mundir 
b.Ma’ as-Sama’, the king of Idar al-'Iraq, to flee to Hit and Taknt. 
When the latter had in vain asked Anusirwan, the successor of 
(iubad, who had put him over al-Hira ^ for assistance, he asked 
al-Harit for his daughter Hind and succeeded in obtaining both her 
and peace with al-Harit. That al-Mundir tries to enter into an alli- 
ance with al-Harit is a matter of course, if we consider, with 
Aoldeke, Sasamden p. 170, and Rothstein, p. 75 , that Abu Ya'fur 
IS the successor of an-Nu'man whom Qubad had selected. It may 
lowover aRo be explained, if we conclude, like Gutschmid, Z.D M G 
84, p. 745 and after him Rothsteih, p. 146 (Hachtriige), from a 
mention of aiunvasiou into Roman territory in the year^503 under 
ALimuudaros Sicices m Acta Sanctorum, 19th Febr. Ill: 130 that 
al-Mundir was the successor of an-Nu'man chosen bv Qubad ’ Qu- 

bad was during the war with ; the Romans simply “unable to giye 
him any support. It was in both eases Abu Ya'fur, the king of 
al-Hua, and not al-Harit, who was his worst enemv, and what 
was therefore more natural than that he applied to the powerful 

I Hna. Ihis also gives us a plausible explanation of the question 
how al-Mund,r the priooeee Hiod of Kioda. Like Roths™™ 

Lr'shc hod T P- >13. might assume 

hat she had been made a prisoner of war, but it would as 

dV Ann states in Noldeke-Studien p. 129, fit in better with ’the 

so ™ i- al.ft-ra aod by Imr 

w«v> tl.au ihatthe ^a r” “Y"’ *“ ‘‘'“’“'li'' i" « poaceful 
broudit to hi'^ t t pnsoner in a war and been 

biough to his tent as a slave. This honoured position of hers 

.. '’“"S ■“ ‘o to 

' e . istian, as the inscription, mentioned above, p. 46, 

later happened about 25 years 

ilirectiiw of al-parits-s mu'allaq points in the sai 
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ill the coiivent of Dayr Hiud, founded by her, shows, nor by her 

iatljer and becoming 

Tliat al-Harit, howe got a certain power in al-"Irini after 
an-Nu maids death directly sanctioned by Qubad is the oi>inion 
of the South Arabian tradition, ^ m I: 888„ where it is i‘elatod 
how, after it had first been agreed between Qiibad and al-Harit 
that the Euphiates w'as to be the boundary of the latter’s terri- 
toiy, he had, by making small detachments invade and plunder 
al- Iraq and by then denying before Qubad that it had happened 
with his^ consent, made the king of Persia leave him some di- 
stricts of al- Ira(| »that he might forge w^eapons there, to keep 
the Arabian tribes in cheque», that is to say, he had bec'ome 
governor of a part of the country on condition that lie answiand 
for the safety from the desert. 

Ihis tradition is of the most romantic, typically South A nil )i an 
kind, and wmiild hardly have deserved to be mentioned, had not 
the purely Kalbitic tradition, Muf. p. 429^, conhrmed it in one 
respect, by relating that al-Harit made a treaty with (Juhad, 
according to whicli Qubad was to have everything above as-Sara 
(according to Yaqtlt III: 378 a canal near the Tigris in tlie 
neighbourhood of Bagdad) and al-Harit everything below as far 
as the country of the Arabs. Whether this treaty is to be re- 
ferred to tliis time or to a later date is however impossible to 
decide from the rather short tradition. Ibn Haldiin has, 11: 274, 
the startling statement quoted from :;>someone other than Hisam 
b.Muhammad» tliat al-Harit, after Aniigirwan had restored al- 
Mundif to power in al-Hira (see below, p. 64 f.}, agreed with 
him that he was to keep what was on the other side of 4he 
river of as-Sawad». 

In addition to the traditions hitherto mentioned, which have 
in common the statement that al-Harit invades al-Traq during 
the reign of al-Mundir’s predecessor, there is, as Rothstein, 
p. 89, points out, another group of traditions, which relate how 
the reign of al-Mundir is interrupted by al-Harit. Tims >uill the 
informants » of Ag. VIII: 63« relate that Qubad exhorted bis 
governor in al-Hira and the neighbouring territories, al-Mundir 
b.Ma' as-Sama, to embrace like himself the doctrines of Mazdaqh 


^ With regard to this, see A. Chbistensen, Le regne du roi Kawadh I 
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When aI4ruDdir refused, Q.ubad approached al-Harit b.'Ainr, who 
declared himself ready to do so, and was rewarded witti the 
power (.)f al-Mundir, whereas, the latter was expelled. In accor- 
dance with this are the statements not only of Tbn al-AtIr I: 875 ^ 
and Abii-l-Fida, p. 130, which are based on this passage in Kitab 
al-Agani (see above p. 25), but also of Ibn Haldun II; 273, based 
on >.someone other than Higain b.Muhamraad», and, further it is, 
no doubt, the same event that is referred to in Ibn al-Atir, I: 296^ 
and I: STdjg, as well as in Ibn Qutayba, Si'r p. dSg, though 
nothing is mentioned there about Mazdaqism. In Ibn Haldun 
II: 27()j,, based on Ibn Sa'id, it is, curiously enough, to be read 
that al-Harit al-Haqsur(!) was the one that refused to become a 
jiandic, like tiubad, the king of Persia. 


Another, and no doubt more correct, opinion of the import- 
ance of Mazdaqism in the successes of al-Harit in al-'Iraq is 
repi-esented lyy Hamza, who says on page 140: »When Qubad 
b.Firuz, who emln-aced Zandicism, let him have free hands, his 
power was strengthened and his dominion became great;-, and 
states on page 10(1 that one of the two reasons for the dominion 
having gone from Lajim to Kinda was the powerless reign of 
<iubad, who let the Mazdaqites obtain dominion, which in its 
turn weakened al-Muudir’s power. (The other v'as that Bakr had 
made al-Harit its king in order to be able to take vengeance on 
the Labmites.) Al-Mundir had then nothing else to do but to 
flee ^from al-Hira, and he went to aKIarsa’ (Rasmussen, Hist, 
p. 3o„: al-Harsa’) al-Kalbl and remained there. 

As a rule it is said in these . traditions in plain words (or is 
understood, from the fact that he took possession of the pow'er of the 
Lab mites) that al-Harit settled down in al-Hira, but also here Hamza, 
p. 1 08^, has a divergence deserving attention. Al-Harit, he says' 

< id not live in al-Hira, but was continually moving about in Rie 
country of the Arabs. Ag. Will: 64,, (and Ibn al-Atir I: 375, A 
w iich relates that on a special occasion he lived in al-Aubar is not 
xncompatible with this. Al-Ya'qubi, 1:247, and al-Haytam b.'AdI 
m Ag, \ IH: bo, summarily state, without mentioning al-Harit’s ad- 
ventures with the Labmites. that al-Harit settled down in af-Hira. 

traditions agree that when Antigirwan obtained power. 


It )e communisme Mazdagite, Histerisk-Filologiske Meddelelser udg. av Det 
Danske \ idenskiibemes Sel&kafej 9; .%. Kebeuhavn 1925 




he restored ai-Mundir as king of al-Hira, whether or no in eon- 

neetion witli tlie raid he made against the Mazdaqites, wind 

according to Xoldekk ^ and A. Christensen 2 , is to be dated to 
the last years of the life of Qubad, when A tas 

successor to the throne, had already assumed the governinent, 
that is to say (according to John MalalasA) to the year 527 
or 528, a date which is also most suitable for ahMundir reco- 
vering his power. The case is that, according to John Malalas 
1. c, and Tiieophanes A.G. 521, al-Mundiivinvades Syria in Alarch 
528, and follows up his revenge on al-Harit later on during the 
same year. It is however evident that al-Harit cannot have been 
in power for a long time, as in the year 524 al-Mundir received 
in al-Hii’a embassies from Byzantium and Dti-Nuwas of al-Yaman 
Consequently we can only speak of a short Kindite interregimm 
in al-Hira some time during the years 525— 528, during the con- 
fusion caused by the Mazdaqites iu the Persian kingdom. It is 
on the other hand very probable that al-Harit had before that 
held great or small parts of al-Traq in fee from Persia, for after 
his connection with Byzantium had weakened or been entirely 
cut off through the peace of the year 506, he had probably made 
advances to Persia, as amicable relations with the latter kingdom 
w’-ere highly desirable for the ruler over Bakr and Taglib, which 
tribes were about this time moving northwards from their old 
districts in al-Yainama and Nagd in order to settle down in al- 
Traq It is quite natural then that he often came into conflict 
with al-Mundir, 'who, after having taken possession of al-Hira, 
had a free hand against him, and their rivalry for the favour 
of Qubad and for the power over the Arabs increased their en- 
mity. Al-Mundir was, however, evidently »kmg of the Arabs of 
the Persians » par preference, until, probably more on account of 
negotiations which were friendly towards the Komans, than be- 
cause of any religious constancy, he fell into disgrace with Qubud 


^ Sasaniden, p. 462 ff. , , , 

^ l^e regne du Rol Kawadh I et le OorDramiisnie Mazdaqite, p. 124, 

^ Chroriographia, lib. XVIII (col. 85B). 

^ See Rothstein, p. 80. ■ , 

^ See O. Blau, Arabian im eeebsten .Jahrbundert, 23, Leipzig 

1869, p. 579 ft*. 
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aud saw himself replaced b}’' al-Harit. Menander \ p. 21 fj, gives 
evidence of such double-dealing on the part of al-Mundir, when 
ho relates that al-Mundir received temporary subsidies from the 
emperor, when he did not side with Persia but agreed wdth the 
Romans to keep quiet in ease of war. 

That al-Harit was for some period also considered king of 
al-Traq, at least by his tribesmen, is evident from the poem of 
his grandson Imru’ ul-Qays (Diw. 67), where it is said (verse 1); 

»Will after al-Harit al-malik b.'Amr, who ruled over al-Traq as 
far as 'Uman», etc. 




^ AUaJ! Aju! 


With Anugirwan assuming the government the tables were 
however turned, and al-Harit had to flee. Thanks to the relation 
he now^^bore to the Persians, he could approach the Romans 
again. That he must have succeeded in this is evident from 
the fact that he is described by John Malalas^ and Theophanes® 
Hdien they mention his death, as (Theophanes: tc5v M 

Pw|x«tous 2apa>c>)vwv) as early as in the year 528. It is not clear 
what relations he had with the chief of Gassan, al-Harit b.Gabala, 
who, probably in the next year, was appointed by the emperor 
Justinianus king of all the Arabian tribes under Roman rule, 
but it is, no doubt, certain that there w^as no hostility between 
them. Among those, who went out to revenge the death of the 
prince of Kinda, was also al-Harit of Gassan (see above, p. 53). 
I robably they both of them were ?)6kapxoi of the Romans, each 

529 there was 

piobably ■ no common dpxapuXapxos over the Arabs of the Romans. 

J he Arabian tradition has, however, not a single word about 
the relations of al-Harit to the Romans. Ag. VIII: 64,,, based 
on .all informants., relates, for instance, that he fled before 
Am, jrwm. after the (all of the Maedaqit« aud, closely pursued 
t>>_J^-d^dir with horsemen from the tribes of Taglib (which, 

* Fragnienta Historiooram Grsscorum, coll. 0. Mulleeus, vol. 4, Paris 1851 

t-hronograplna, lib. XVIH (col. 641). ’ 

’ (ilumofraphia A.O. ©4(001. 413). . 

See NOLnEK,®, Gbassai^eu, p.Tij. , ■ ■ 
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as Oaussik de S points : out, is no doubt a 

for Tanuh), Ibilira’ and lyad, took refuge with the Banu Kalb. 
■Into the bands of akMundir the eainels of al-Harit are said 
to h<i\ c talleu , also his other property and 48 members of 
the dynasty^ of Akil al-murar, whom he had put to death at 
Hufar (dk Slane has Gafr) al-Ainlak in the country of Banu 
Marina between al-Hira and Kufa. It would be the“ execution 
of these princes tliat Imru’ ul-Qays celebrates in song in Diw. (>2. 


li jjiLj 

cy^- ij 

i> v->=^S ^ 


A>. ^ (>• r 

O..^ 059 ■ ^ 0 ^ 0 , ' ■ 

jij' 0 


Alas, iny eye, weep me a flood of tears, and mourn the lost 
kings ! 

Kings of the sons of Hugr b/Amr that one evening were 
brouglit out and killed. 

Oh, if they had only met their fate on the day of battle and 
not in the camp of Banu Marina! 

Their skulls were not cleaned but lay soiled with blood, 

Wliile the vultures were constantly hovering over them and 
depriving them of eyebrows and eyes. 

And also 'Amr b.Kultum is said to have alluded to this event 
in his mu'allaqa, v. 72^ (66) ^ (see Th. Noldeke, F'unf Mo- 
'allaqat I, ^ p, 45.) 

^ Essai siir Thistoire, II: 85, note 5. 

^ ed. Arj^olu. 

® ed. Lyall. 

^ Sitziingsberichte der Kais. Akademie der .Wissenscbaften, HiiL-liist, 
Classe, 140: 7. Wien 1902. , ' ' 
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It is certain tliat al-Mundir dealt mercilessly with the whole 
tamily of al-Harit, but we must certainly place this massacre iu 

a later time, and presume that al-Harit escaped rather unscathed 

Irom al-Hli-a, when the Mazdaqites were overthrown. The account 
of the loss , of his property and of the captivation of his family 
is to be found in John Malalas and Theophanes (see above, 
p. 53), where it is combined with his final defeat and death 
caused by al-Mundir. 

Ibn Qutayba is in Ag. VHI; 65, said to have related that 
when al-Mundir approached al-Hira, al-Harit fled and was pursued 
by borseineu, wlio killed his son 'Amr. And they killed his son 
Malik (m! SlaueI has Malik) in Hit. Ibn al-Atir I: 375,„„ mentions 
the two sons of ^al-Harit among the 48 victims in Dayr Ban! Marina 
(see above, p. 66). But al-Harit escaped to Mashalan, where the 
Banu Kalb killed him. Hamza has, p. 141, the same account, but 
only speaks about one son of al-Harit without mentioning his name 
Disagreement^ prevails in the traditions with regard to the 
death of al-Harit. The Kalbitic tradition in Muf. p. 429 and 

went out hunting but was baffled by a gazelle-buck for so long 
%at he swore to eat nothing, till he got the liver of the buck 
When after three days’ hunting, his people at last brought it to 

t™’behir' f 1 snatched, while the meat 

hirf nnT r'T ate it burning 

hot and died. In Ag. VIII: 64 and Ibn al-AtIr I: 376 this tradf 

first /ir"" Kinda», after it has 

him. Ibn Haldun says, II: 276, based on Ibn Sa'Id ” that he was 
killed among the tribe of Banu Kalb. In Ag. VIIT 65 it is said 
m opposition to the preceding tradition from Ibn al-Ati; ^h^^ 

< Hant lemamed with the Banu Kalb, until he died a natural death 

. little that tradition haa to tell about the 

y . ^ Amro'^lkai’s, p. o. ^ 
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iiilc oL* jl-Iitiiit iuuong th© tribes of Ma, sdd. In the iiiaiu, 
only get to know that he divided the dominioii between his sods 
(see below, p. 70), iu addition to wdiieh a littlevepisode his 
no doubt irondiard rule is related in a Kalbitic traditi Mnf. 
p. 456,, Ibn abAtir I: 407„, and Yaqiit III: 430, 

the value of wdiich, ho^vever, is considerably lessened by the fact 
that the same theme is met with in connection with a Gasvsanite, 
al-Harit b.Mariya, in Tab. I: 845. (Yaqut III: 430 speaks of al- 
Harit b/Anir al-thissanl!). 

With regard to the family relations of abHarit, we have al- 
ready seen (see above, p. 48) that two different opinions have 
asserted themselves as to the name and extraction of his mother, 
of which we decidedly prefer the North Arabian tradition, which 
makes her a daughter of 'Awf of the branch of Ta'laba of Bakr, 
bearing tlie name of Umm lyas. About the wGfe or wives of 
al-Harit, however, the statements do not differ very much from 
each other. The Kalbitic tradition mentions in Muf. p. 429^^5 
three wives of abHarit: Umm Qatam, a daughter of Salama 
b.Malik b. abHarit b.Mu'awdya and the mother of Hugr, her sister 
AsmiT, the mother of Surahbil and Ma'dikarib, and their servant 
Ruc|ayya, the mother of Salama. Quoted from Ibn abKalbi this 
is repeated in ,Muf. p. 432 wuth the addition that all the three 
wives were by ■ some people considered as sisters. In accordance 
with this it is said in Ag. VIII: 63, based on Ya qub b.as-Sikkit, 
that Umm Qatam, the daughter of Salama of the tribe of 'Anaza, 
was the mother of Hiigr, as is also witnessed by, among others, 
abHarit b.Hilliza in his mu'allaqa v. 56^ (v. 76)1 Another 
name we are given only in Ibn al-Atir I: 371, where al-Harit 
marries a daughter of 'Awf b.Muhallim b.Duhl b.Sayban, who 
was called Umm Unas and bore him 'Amr, a son, who is also 
mentioned in a doubtful South Arabian tradition in Ag. VIII: 65. 
The mother of abHarit is, however, also mentioned as being a 
daughter of this chief of Talaba of Bakr, and probably we have 
here to do with a confusion with the Talabitic mother of al- 
Harit (see above p. 48 f.). 


^ ed. Abnold. 
2 ed. Lyall. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The sons of al-Harit. 


. lb the unammous and decided opinion of the Arabian tra- 

\ ! n ‘ 1 as ehiefs\over the tribes of 

Maadd, which were subject to him. That this was really the 
cd.e and rather early too during the reign of al-Harit, is^o a 

reiird toT' by the evidence of Greek sources with 

otS ( ^ ? Pb”>dermg expeditions of his sons about the year 

I lei cd there as their father’s sub-commanders in general 
without being confined to any special tribe. No definitf state 

otdn ons d ft ? '! T that 

the Zth r? Tt 7 ^^PP®^^ed immediately before 

the death of al-flarit or a short or long time earlier. The reason 

ot the division is by al-Hay.tam b.'Adl in Ag. VIII- 65 said to 
be the <i,scorf that had .risen between the Wbes of Mzft ld 

"v. hJe'd ' 1“ 

them Yaqut IV - 294 rulers over 

but State, farther as’ the“rrinTo“'thr 

tribes of Nizar that il -.7 Ti ^ confusion among the 

bis sabiects al“Sn“ 

Salaata (Mailam.), '^bd aj^ a^dTI:’' . 

mentioned a. tribal eh-r: f Mnharnq are also m rare cases 

artd 'Anu (rf ^ 68 ^ »' M«Ut (Malik) 

one caltlle / „SnrL;T 

not take nlae. .2! ta. “".‘be.'ims.on of the tribes did 


Place until oft. Z uxvision or tne tnbes did 

liist year of al-HaS tL^® -f these princes during the 
alHan.t. Their existence is on the whole too pro- 
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bleniatie for tliat. Further the last period of 
when he lived himself as a fugitive before al-Mundir, is not veiy 
suitfible for such an enterprise, which presupposes power and 
influence such as he enjoyed, when he had just become master 
of all these tribes or when he had subjugated great parts of ab 
flracp The Arabian tradition often concludes its account of the 
division of the kingdom with the words: »And thus it remained, 
till their father had died», and even when the power of his sons 
is mentioned only after the death of al-Harit, the opinion, else- 
where often clearly expressed, that they were kings over parts 
of the dominion of Kinda even during the life of al-Harit, is 
never contradicted. The fact that none of his sons obtains the 
power over Kinda, which consequently remained under the im- 
mediate guidance of al-Harit until his death, may possibly also 
be considered to support this opinion. Here however it must be 
observed that all that al-Harit brought with him of Kindites 
among the tribes of Ma'add may simply have been his owm family, 
which of course must not be mixed up in a similar division. 

The distribution of the tribes is, according to the Kalbitic 
tradition, Mul p. 429^2, the folio wdng: Hugr wms put over B. Asad 
and Kinana, Surahbll over Bakr b.Wa’il, Han?ala b.Malik b.Zayd 
Manat b.Tamim, B.Usayyid b.'Amr b.Tamlm (completed from Ibn 
al-Atir I: 4 : 06 ^./. and ar-Ribab, Salama over B.Taglib, an-Namir 
b.Qasit, and B.Sa'd b.Zayd Manat b.Tamim), and Ma dikarib over 
Qays 'Aylaii. (Is also to be found in abridgment in Abu-l-Fida’, 
p. 132.) 

The Bakritic tradition, Mul p. 428^, Naq. p. 452^ and p. 

Ag. XI: 64s, Haldtin II: 274g, mentions only the 

three latter princes and their tribes. An exception is possibly 
met with in Ag., which after »5an?ala» has a »b.al-Harit to 
B.Asad», which may be accounted for as a fragmentary mention 
of a fourth brother, (in that case of course Hugr, as he is always 
mentioned as chief of B.Asad), made in a wrong place in the 
midst of the tribes of Surahbil, That it has come in Just there 
may be due to a confusion between »B.Asad» and a »B.Usayyid», 
which is to be found in Naq. I and II in the corresponding 
place before the continuation, which agrees with Ag. The text 
of Muf. p. 428 has a great gap and , allots only ar-Ribab to 
Surahbll, but according to Naq. I and II, which complete each 
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<jtlier, tlie Bakritic tradition gives the following distribution, which 
in tlie main agrees with that of the Kalbitic; rinrahbil got Bakr 
b.Wa’i], Hanjialii b.Malik (I: »and Banu», read »b.», Zayd b.TainIm), 
B.hsayyid and other parts of B.'Amr b.Tamim, and ar-Ribab 
(11: Ma'dikarib got Qa.j^); and Salaina got B.Taglib, an-Xanhr 
b.(,J,iisit, and Sa'd b.Zayd: Manat b.Tanhm, and further some of 
B.Diirim b.Malik b.]San?ala, who through their origin on their 
mother’s side were related to the Tagdibites, went with them. 
Ibn Haldun has in his version followed Ag. without including 
»b.al-Hant» but keeping »B.Asad». Also of Bakritic origin is 
evidently the tradition in 'Abd al-Qadir, liiz. II; 501 which 
renders the dominions mf Surahbil and Sdama in accm-dance 
with the above ^but, instead of Ma'dikarib, mentions Hugr, who 
gets Asad and Ivinaiia to lailo ovor. 


Well agreeing with the statements of these two versions trans- 
mitted by Ibn al-Kalbr, al-'Askari says, according to 'Abd-al-Qadir, 
111 /. 11 . oOO,,, m I-utab at-taslilf that Salama ruled over B TaMib 

Md part ot B.Tamim, while Bakr b.Wail and anotlier pait of 
Rlamim ™ m.bject to Surahbil. Hamra, p. 141 , oontente 

tT n “matt put his sous over Bakr, 

ramirn, Qays, laglib and Asad. 


Entirely incompatible with these two groups is Ylnilt IT- 
based on Ihn al Kalhi. whom it is said Lt fall ' taL k£^ 
Of B.laghb and Bakr b.Wa’il, which Ibn Haldun II- 274 cite« 
from ^someone other than Higam b.Mnhammad*, who also states 
that 5u|r got B.Asad, Surahbil go, B.Sa'd and ar-RM, Id 

howp^ Kinaua, against which Ihn Haldun, 

ver, immediately places the opinion of » others » that'Salama 

tho Bakritic mdlB„t°is'f iL iSf,’ C"’ "‘"f 
resardimr tlm h.,+fU % i rr i V ^ tradition 

o? Wbef suLcf o ? " some new names 

all .r-Ribib, RYarbtf'^d Eakr^^t Tn 

■Maslama. Taglib at Namir B “ “™>aud, 

b.Han?ala. ^ and part of B.Malik 

in ah”f ‘he tribes 

.a. RAsad- ant tiaif^, a‘’ai\^akTI^;-.rB!HaS 
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b.^^al^k l.).Zay<i Manrit (and groups of B.Dilrim i) b.Tamim and 
ai-Pubab. Ma'dlkarib gets B.Taglib, an-Namir b.Qnsit, Sad b.Zay.l 
]\laniit^ -and gi cups of B.Barim b.Han^ala, 'Abd-allflh gets '^Abd 
al-Qa,vs and lastly Salama the tribe of Qays. 

Also al-\aqu))I I: 247 furnishes a new list; Hugr gets Asad 
and Kinfma, Surabbil gets Gaum, Tayyi', and ar-Ribab (but on 
the following page it is said that those who followed him in the 
battle of al-Kulab were Tamirn and Dabba), Salama gets Raglib 
and an-Ramir b.Qilsit, and Ma'dikarib gets Qays b.'AylAn. 

In ad-Dluawarl p. 54 we find another distribution, which is 
also met with in au-Nuwayri^ there based on Ibu Humdun. 
Hugr is as usual given Asad and Kiiirma but Surahbil is — 
curiously enough — put over Qays and Tamlm, and Ma'dikarib 
over Rabl'a. The trustworthiness of this statement is certainly 
not greater than that of the confused account, which follows im- 
mediately afterwards and dates the distribution of the tribes to 
the time before the war of al-Basus. 

Further a curious grouping with partly strange names for the 
princes of Kinda is given in Yiiqut 11: 433g, quoted from Abu 
Ziyad b.al-Kilabi, where Hugr gets B.Asad and Kinana, it is true, 
and Ma'dikarib »the remaining part of Qays», but then SarAhll 
is given B.'Amir and Wa’il and an otherwdse unknown Muharri(i 
gets B.Tamim and Dabba. 

Exempt from the division into tribes are the Sanui', a kind 
of mercenary troop, who, though they are said to have been 
unsettled people, who were expelled or had withdrawn from The 
Arabian tribes, are however called B.Ruqayya after a common 
ancestress! They are attributed to Ma'dikarib by al-Haytam b.'Adl 
in Ag. VIII: 65 as well as by the Bakritic tradition in Muf. p. 
428 and Naq. p. 452, whereas Naq. p. 1073 says that they were 
in the service of Salama. 

It would be too daring to suppose a priori that any one of 
these versions is correct throughout. The details especially are 
of course untrustworthy. But what is common to the majority 
of the older traditions may be considered as being in the main 


‘ Is missing not only in Yaqut but also Jn the text of Ag. ed. by 

DE SlANb! , , , 

^ Hist. Joct., p. 74. . . , , ’ 
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eoi‘i’e(.-t. I'lie probable distribution of the ti'ibes is therefore the 
following: 

Hugr ruled over Asad and Kinana, two brother tribes of the 
MiK.lar group, the former living in a territory south of the moun- 
tains of Sammar ^ on both sides of the Wudl-r-Rumma and tire 
lattei' in TihSma, and pi’obably also over Gatafan, a branch of 
Qays, M’hich had settled down between them, east of Haybar. 

Ma'dikarib had command over tlie great tribe of Q,ays-'Aylan, 
that was also numbered with the Mudar tribes and often con- 
sidered to contain also Gatafan, and which had originally lived 
in Tilmma but had gradually spread over all North and Centi-al 
Arabia. 


Surahbll became master of the Rabi'a tribe of Bakr b.Wa’il 
and of i)arts of the Mudar tribe of Tamlni and of the so called 
ar-Ribab, a coalition of the tribes of 'Abdmanat and Dabba which 
were allied with Tamim. All these except ar-Ribab, which lived 
in the south of Central Arabia, south of Darlya, had their pastures 
in Eastern Arabia between the mountains of Bammar, the Eu- 
phrates, and al-Bahrayn. 


To Salama’s lot fell the Rabi'a tribes of Tagdib b.Wa’il and 


an-JNamir, which tribes lived most to the north and north-east 
close to Persian territory, and of the Mudar tribes the tribes of 
Sa'd b.Zayd Manat and Darini b.Malik of Han?ala, which were 
immbered with Tamim, the former a very great tribe, at that 
time spread over all North Eastern Arabia, where it was also to 
be found later on. 

Lastly Abd-allah got 'Abd al-Qays, a mighty Rabi'a tribe in 
ai'Bahrayn. 

Regarding this grouping of the Ma'addite tribes one thing is 
worth noticing, as it offers a possibility of finding support for 
Its correctness m the Byzantine sources. Hugr and Ma'dikarib 
get allotted to them the tribes living most to the east and nearest 
^le borders of the Roman dominion. It is also ’'Ayapos and 

.TiTv f plundering expeditions against Syria 

and Palestine (see above, p. 51). This cannot be mere chaLe, 

on tb/'^ b "i cousidered evidence not only for the correctness 
on the wh ole of the distribution of the tribes according to the 

‘ Reprdmg the geographlcal statements in the following of 0 Biaii 

Arabien im sechsten .Tahrhuhderi, Z.D.SI.G. 23 , 679 ff. 
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Arabian tradition, but also for a dating of this division of 
Haribs power to the first years of his reign over all the widely 
spread Xorth Arabian tribes. 

By tliis eiuiineration of the tribes that were attributed to the 
different sons, a statement has also been furnished with regard 
to the size of al-Hnht s dominion, a statement that is of the 
very greatest interest, and to which there may also be attached 
comparatively great trustworthiness, as, at least in the begin- 
ning, it is unintentional and does not aim at completeness. 
From that it is evident that not only all Nagd but also great 
parts of al-Higaz, al-Bahrayn, and abYamiima were subject to 
al-Harit’s sceptre. 

Of these sons of al-Harit, 'Abd-allah, who is met with only in 
the version of al-Haytam b.'Adi, in Ag. VIII: 65, is not once 
mentioned again in the Arabian sources, nor in any passage in 
the Greek ones. If w^e add to this that his very name excites 
suspicion, as it does not fit in well with the names of the other 
brothers, which were usual in just the tribe of Kinda and, at 
.least as regards Surahbil and Ma'dikarib, of distinctly South 
Arabian origin, one is very much inclined to consider him as a 
mere invention, by \vhich tradition wanted to indicate that 'Abd 
al-Qays too, which was not included among the tribes of the 
other brothers, belonged to the kingdom of Kinda. That this 
was really the case is extremely probable, partly because of the 
vicinity of 'Abd al-Qays to Bakr and its old relations wdth the 
latter tribe partl}^ because of the fact that Kindites are to be 
found during this time and later in al-Mugaqqar and other castles 
and towns in the territory of 'Abd ahQays, south al-Bahrayn I 

Of the other brothers we find Hugr and Ma'dikarib, as pre- 
viously mentioned, in the Byzantine sources at the very begin- 
ning of the reign of al-Harit as leaders of military expeditions 
against the Roman territories in Syria. As previously mentioned 
(p. 57) the Arabian sources are perfectly silent about this and 
have nothing to relate of either these two sons or the two others 

until after the death of al-Harit. 

An expedition of war made by Hugr against the Laljmites 


^ See Enzyklopadie des Islam, art. Bakr. 
^ See e, g. al-Hamdam p. 151- 
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unci their confeierat^s, which is s by az-Zawzani h as well as 
1)y ut-Tibrlzi “ in their commeDtaries to have been direetecl against 
Ininf ol-QayvS, the apocryphal father of al-Muudir l>.i\hV as-Sama, 
and conse<[uently to have taken place before the time of al- 
Mmidir, is mentioned in the mu'‘allaqa c)f al-Harit y. bi) ^ (76^). 

’ . o' ^ „ '■*27 . ^ ^ 5 , ' o 5 , . , o, 5 , . 

jls dtj ^Js^\ 

Then I will speak of Hugiy that is the son of Umm Qatam, 
who wore a dark Persian (coat of mail). 

Then it is better to date, with Noldeke ^ this expedition of 
war, which is otherwise unknown, to after aPHarits death, when 
Hu^t tried to recover his fathers power.. 

On tlie other liand, the Byzantine sources do not relate any- 
thing about the further fortunes of Hugr and Makllkarib and do 
not even mention the names of Surahbil and Salama. According to 
Theophanes, A.C. 494, Hugr was already dead at the time of Ma'dl- 
karib’s plundering expedition in Syria in the year 501. This state-, 
ment which is entirely incompatible with the Arabian tradition in all 
the versions, is certainly to be considered a hasty conclusion based on 
tlie fact that Hugr, after having been released from his captivity, 
was absent from further plundering expeditions against the territory 
under Roman dominion. He was probably occupied elsew^'here; 
in Nagd or al-Yamama, at the time of Ma'dikarib’s expedition. 
He lived, no doubt, as Ijyall also points out in his introduction, 
p. 1, to the Diwiln of 'Abid ibn al-Abras, among B.Asad for 
a long course of years, as is evident from the poems of the 
young Irnru’ ul-Qays (ef. I. Q. Si'r p. ST^). In this special case 
we had no doubt better keep to the Arabian tradition and date 
his death later than that of his father. 

Hugr, who, according to the Kalbitic tradition in Muf, p. 429^2, 
was the eldest of the brothers, had probably after his father’s 
death a certain supremacy oyer the whole kingdom of Kinda. 

^ Septem Mo'allaqat, ed. Abnold. 

A commentary on ten ancient Arabic poems, ed. Lyall. 

® ed. Abnold, 

^ ed. Lyale. : ■ . . 

“ Fi'inf Mo^allaqat, p., 45. 
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111 favour of Midi a supposition a statement in the Kalbitic tra- 
dition Ag. VIII: argues, namely that he had under his 

command tr(>0]>s not only of Kinana but also of Eabf a and 
(^ays, wliidi latter tribe is mentioned as belonging to a brother 
of his, when lie luarelied away to punish the Banii Asad. Tradition 
tells us nothing about his earlier reign during his father’s life. 
That he ruled with a strong hand is however evident from the 
marked ill-feeling against him among Asad, which caused violent 
fights and at last his death. 

There are several different versions regarding the rebellion of 
Asad, the principal of which Abu-l-Farag mentions in Ag. VIIl: 

—685 in connection with the four traditions regarding the death of 
Hugr, whicl i are brought together there, based on al-Kalbi, ag Saybani, 
al-Haytam b.'AdI and Ibn as-Sikkit respectivelyb According to the 
Kalbitic tradition, Hu.§r, wdio wms* then staying in Tihaina, liad sent 
his revenue collectors to fetch the annual tribute from Asad, who 
however refused to pay it and ill-treated and drove away the 
ambassadors. Then Hugr went out against them with an army 
of Rabfa, part of his brother’s army of C^ays, and Kinana, 
and captured their chiefs, and had a great many of the people 
killed with sticks, for which reason Asad got the surname of 
'Abid aKAsa « Slaves of the stick», plundered their property, and 
ordered them to move to Tihama, vowing that they would not 
be allowed to live in the same country as he. The Banu Asad de- 
parted, but among the captive chiefs was the poet 'Ahid b.al- 
Abras and lie stepped into the presence of Hugr and recited a 
poem (Diw. 29), where he asked for mercy for his tribe. Hugr 
was moved to pity and sent word to the Banti Asad, who had already 
gone three days’ journey on their way to Tihiima, that they should 
return. When they had only one day’s journey left on their way 
back, their kahin 'Awf b.Rabfa excited them again by prophe- 
sying the approaching death of Hugr, so that they mounted their 
riding-animals quickly and as early as at the break of day un- 
expectedly fell upon the camp of Hugr and directed their ateek 
against his owni tent, wdiich was guarded by B.al-Harit b.Sad, 
also called B.Haddau b.Hantar, a family mf B.Asad, which was 
indebted to Hi^r for hisliaving spared their father’s life. When 


^ See also Lyall’s introduction, p. 2—4, to The DivSn of 'Ahid b.al-Abra.s. 
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these saw tlie enemy direct their attack just against Hugr, they 
entered the tent in order to defend the king there. But then a 
young man 'Ilba’ h.al-Harit of Kahil, whose father Hugr had re- 
cently killed, pushed forward and killed Hugr in the midst of 
his friends with a thrust of his lance. After that the Banii Asad 
called out to the Banu Kinana and Qays that they should stand 
together with their brothers instead of supporting the foreign 
oppressor and his family. And then they shared among them 
his well-bred camels and wrapped up the corpse of Hugr in a 
white cloth and threw it out on the open road. At the sight of 
this Kinana and Qays took their shares of the booty, while 'Amr 
b.Mas'ud took the family of Hugr under his protection. Ibn 
al-Kalbi adds that the different branches of the Banu Asad were 
at variance as to who had really killed Hugr, though they agreed 
that 'Ilba had planned the deed and had therefore also got the 
honour of it. 


According to Abu 'Amr aS-Saybani, Ag. VIII: 6630, Hugr, 
who suspected Asad, had sent his daughter Hind and his menials 
and servants to a man of Tamlin, called 'Uwayr b.Signa, and 
put them under his protection. Then, when he was attacked by 
the superior force of Asad, he agreed with them that he should 
let them alone on condition that he was allowed to depart in 
freedom. He proceeded to Halid b.Haddan of Sa'd b.Ta'laba, 
where 'Ilba b.al-Harit of the Banu Kahil, who had pursued hiin 
contrary to the treaty, overtook him and said to his host: »Kill 
your guest! It will be of use to both of us». When HrJid re- 
fused, 'Ilba’ walked towards Hugr with a lance-head hidden under 
his Rothes and thrust it into his side in an unguarded moment. 
AASaybanI bases his statements on a verse of an Asadite, which 
is supposed to allude to this. It does not leave anything to be 
desired with regard to its plainness: 




I J ^ 




The broken lance in the hand of 'Ilba b.Qays b.Kahil killed 
r, while he was under the protection of Ibn al-Haddan. 

It is however perhaps even too explicit to be authentic and must 
be considered at all as binding evidence of the trustworthiness 

-SRvhanT 
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Al-flaytain l).'Acll, Ag. YIII; 66 ^^, also makes Hugr provide 
for the safety of his daughter and his house in the care of 
'Uwayr h.Signa, before he goes to face his fate. But here he 
returns to his trilie and collects troops for an expedition against the 
Banu Asad. When the latter were informed of this, they hurried 
to meet him, and iu the violent fight that arose IJugr was killed 
by a thrust of 'Ilba’s lance. Kinda was put to flight, many were 
killed, aud several of the family of Hugr, his wives and female 
slaves were taken prisoners. Imru’ ul-Qays, who according to 
this version was with his father on this occasion, saved himself 
oil a red horse. 

Ya'qub b.as-Sikkit relates, citing Halid al-KilabI, the following 
in Ag. YIII; 67^; Hugr had visited his father during the illness 
from which the latter died. After his father’s death he returned 
to the Banu Asad, whom he had tyrannized severely without even 
sparing their women. When they now heard that the father of 
Hugr was dead, they wanted to usurp his inheritance from his 
father and at the same time get rid of their tormentor. They 
joined Nawfal b. Rabi'a b.Haddan and persuaded him to march 
against Hugr and attack him unexpectedly. Aud he did so, but 
Hugr was in the habit of sending his baggage a day iu advance, 
and therefore only that fell into the hands of Nawfal. But now 
battle was inevitable. Hugr hastened against Asad, but the latter 
succeeded in anticipating him and attacking him unexpectedly in 
a place after this called Abraqa Hugr (according to Yaqut situated 
■ on the road between al-Basra and Meccah, or more accurately bet- 
ween Rumayla and Falga, that is in the south of-Nagd, which, 
however, does nof fit in well with the supposition that Hugr came 
, from his father’s death-bed among the tribe of Kalb in North 
' Arabia). Asad put his troops to flight and took himself prisoner. 
While they were then discussing whether it was wise to kill him 
immediately, and one of the priests of the tribe had gone to 
consult an oracle regarding this, 'Ilba’, who feared that Hugr 
■ would escape being killed, engaged a young man of the tribe of 
the Banu Kfihil, whose father, a cousin of 'Rha, Hugr had killed, 
to avenge his father by killing ^ngr, and provided him with a 
knife, which the youth hid in his dothee, when he slipped into 
the tent, where Hugr was kejik jiswwiei'. ■ In a» unguarded mo- 
ment he flew at hixn and killed him* 


Dependent on or in any case more or less agreeing with one 
of these 4 versions are as a laile the statnnients niet with in ^ 
authors with regard to Hugr and his relations with the Bauil Asad, 
Thus the Kalbitic version is found again in Ibn Qiitayba, Si'r 
p. 37^ — 38^ and in Ibn Haldiln II: 27422, whereas ^bn akA-tir 
I: — 3 7 8^ j quotes all four versions from Ag. VIII: 65— 68, Ablt- 

I-Fida }). 232 and Ibn Sahd (according to Ibn Haldun II: 276g) have 
only a summary stating that Asad killed Hugr on account of his 
oppression. But several new details; are met with here and there 
in the short or long statements about Hugr in some other authors. 
Thus Ibn Ihidriin, p. 117, says that the Banu Asad killed him »yawm 
maqit», tliat those who took part most eagerly in this w^ere the 
tribes of Malik and Kahil, especially a man of the latter tribe 
called 'IlbV b.al-Hririt. In Gamhara, p, 38, it is related, quoted 
from Ibn Dab, that the man, who killed Hugr, was 'A wf b.Rabi a 
b.'Amir of Mrdik b.Talaba b.Dudan of Asad. AlA"'a7|ilbi I: 248 
says that tlie leader of the Asad was Tlba b.ahHarit of Ta'- 
laba, that, however, several different branches of Asad claimed 
to have killed Hugr, who had treated them harshly. To this 
statement, suggestive of. the Kalbitic version, al-AVqubi adds 
that Hugr had foreseen the attack and had provided for the 
safety of his daughter Hind, a statement which we have met 
with in the versions of ag-Saybrmi and ahHaytam. Contrary to 
the tradition of the latter is however al-Ak'qubfs explicit state- 
ment that Imru’ ul-Qays was not present on this occasion. Lastly 
Ibn Qutayba, Sih* p, 43g, has a tradition rather suggestive of 
that of al-Haytam: Hugr treated Asad harshly, and the latter 
made preparations for a rebellion against him, and therefore 
Hugr applied to the Banti Hanzala b. Malik b.Zayd Manat b.Tamhn 
for assistance, which tribe however after a hint from Asad kept 
aloof from the affairs of Kinda and Asad. And then a battle 
was fought, at which Kinda was put to flight and Hugr was 
killed by Tlba’ b.al-Harit, whereas Irnru’ ul-Qays escaped. As 
evidence of this tradition Ibn Qutayba quotes a verse by 'Abid 
,b.al-Abra§, Diw. 7: 6. (For this and the following quotations of 
the poems of 'Abid b,al-Abra§ see Lyall’s excellent edition and 
translation, mentioned above}. 

: When wishing to select from, among these different versions 
that which seems to give an account of the real course of events, 
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one would, no doubt, trusting to the authority of Ibn abKalbi" 
and the poem of Abid b.al-Abras, included in his tradition, want 
to fix one s (*lioice on him, but as Lyall has shown in his in- 
trodiietiom p. d, to the Diwan of 'Abid, this poem (Diw. 29) was 
certainly not composed by b4bid, but by - an enemy of Asad, 
This would of course not exclude the possibility that a good deal 
of truth might be found in these verses, but a more important 
fact is, as Lyall also points out, that the version of al-Haytam 
b/Adi fits in well with several of the poems of 'Abid, such as 
e. g. Nos. II: 27, TV: 6—20, VII, XVII: 12-18, XXVI: 11—13, 
Fragm. 1. But probably the fact is that neither version is quite 
in agreement with the truth. Even in the account of al-Haytam 
we must set aside some points as being false. Imru ul-Qays 
was certainly not present at his father’s death according to what 
several of his poems (see below, p. 96 f.) show and the majority 
of the traditions affirm. The tw^'o other versions have no support 
whatever from the relatively good evidence of the poems. 

If w-e wish to derive from these accounts, which are rather 
contrary to each other, what seems to us to be the most prob- 
able of the later fortunes of Hugr, we ought to content ourselves 
with stating that all the traditions agree that Hugr by a harsh 
rule had raised the animosity of Asad, so that, at the first 
opportunity, they hurried to throw off the yoke of the princes of 
Kinda, From Ibn al-Kalbi we may keep the statement of Hugr 
sending tax collectors from Tihania to Asad, and, owing to their 
hostile reception, of his being obliged to take more rigid measures, 
so rigid in fact that after that the Banti Asad got the hardly glorious 
nickname of 'Abid al-'Asa, that is »the slaves of the stick» used by 
Imru’ ul-qays (Diw. 51: 3, see below, p. 102 f.) for Dudan, a bianch of 
Asad. The discontent caused by this among the tormented tribe in 
addition to the bad new's of the removal of al-Harit from al- Iiaq 
caused Hugr to apply for assistance to the other tribes of the 
kingdom of Kinda. We are supported in this by the tradition of 
al-Haytam, which we can follow with regard to events up totlie 
death of Hugr. In spite of the verses of 'Abid b.al-’Abras it is 
however not quite certain that Hugr was killed in a manner so 
creditable to his slayer as his death in a great battle would have 
been. It may be imagined that tribal honour has demanded this 
version of the occurrence. And we must not overlook the fact 
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tliat one of the poems of Iinru’ nl-Qay (Diw. 43 y. 5, see below, 
p. 98), speaking of the death of Hugr, mentions a door with its 
gnard, which agrees with the Kalbitic tradition. In short, the 
death of Hiigr, as well as that of his father, is mysterioiTS as 
regards its particulars. It is improbable that a long time elapsed 
between these two events. The removal of al-Harit from power 
over al-lraq or his death may have been the signal for the tribe 
of ’Asad, which did not relish the rule of Hugr, to refuse him 
the wanted tribute. 

The two sons of al-Harit, Surahbil and Salaina, between 
whom the power over the tribes of Rabfa and Tamim had been 
divided, and who consequently possessed the eastern half of the 
kingdom of Kinda (except al-Bahrayn), — no doubt the half, which 
dxiring the time of al-Harit, especially at , the encounters with 
Lahmites and Persians, played the more important part — ■ could 
not keep on good terms with each other for very long, and be- 
came through their civil war one cause of Kinda being definitely 
deprived of the power over the tribes in Nagd. The Bakritic 
tradition in Muf. p. 428 £f, and other passages (seep. 23) supplies 
a detailed account of these hostilities. When al-Harit had died, 
it is related there, discord arose between his sons, and the 
tribes that had allied themselves with the latter took to fighting 
each other, so that at last the brothers collected troops against 
one another. And Surahbil marched out with Bakr b.Wail and 
those who sided with him from Han?ala and Usayyid b.'Amr 
b.Tamim and other parts of 'Arnr b.Tamim and ar-Ribab, and 
they took up a position at al-Kulab, which is a well between al- 
Kufa and al-Ba§ra. And Salama approached with Taglib and 
an-Namir and their confederates and Sa^'d b.Zayd Manat b.Tamim 
and part of Hanzala and a body-guard of mercenaries and came 
to al-Kulab. And the two brothers’ advisers tried to dissuade 
them from dissension and warned them of war and its disastrous 
effects, but they did not act on their advice and could not be 
induced to keep the peace. And thus arose »yawm ‘al-Kulab al- 
awwal», which is one of the most famous and most celebrated 
of »ayyam al-'arabjs*, and which ushered in the later phase of 
the war mf al-Basus, which was not to be terminated until by al- 
Mundir, the king of al-Hira. It is not our task to produce here 
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all the details in the Bakritic tradition with regard to one oi! the 
greatest fights of the tribe. We will only pay attention to the 
contnl)utions that the princes of Kinda themselves made to the 
fight, and to the consequences that this battle had with regard to 
Kinda and its dynasty. 

As soon as the two armies caught sight of each other, tho 
fight began, early in the morning according to the custom of the 
Arabs, and lasted with the greatest violence till noon, when the Bauu 
Bakr were deserted by Han?ala and their other confederates. Some 
of the auxiliaries on the side of Taglib also withdrew, but Bakr 
and Taglib continued fighting all day long, until the end came 
with the victory of Taglib and the death of Surahbil. 

The Bakritic tradition in Muf. p. 430 and other works describes 
the death of Surahbll as follows; Surahbil's herald proclaimed : 
»He who brings me the head of Salama shall get 100 camels». 
And Salama’s herald proclaimed the same as regards Surahbll. 
(According to Ag. and Naq. II it is only Salama that offers such 
a reward.) And Surahbll was among B.Han?ala and B.'Amr 
b.Tamlm and ar-Eibab, when they began to flee from him, and 
then Abii HanaS 'A§im (Naq. I and II, Ag. : 'U§um) b.an-Nu'maii 
b.Malik of Gusam b.Bakr of Taglib caught sight of where Surahbll 
was, made his way towards him, where he was sitting still, while 
people around him were fighting in extended order, stabbed him 
with his lance, and cut off his head, which he brought to Salama 
and threw at his feet. The same tradition has in immediate 
connection with this a more detailed account, which, however, differs 
from it in only a few points. Others state, it is said there, that 
when Han?ala and the rest fled, Surahbil accompanied them, but 
was overtaken by Du-s-Sunayna, a man of B.'Utba b.Sa'd b.GuSam 
b.Bakr of Taglib, who bore the name of Habib but was called 
Du-s-Sunayna, because he had an extra tooth. And Surahbll tur- 
ned round and cut him in his knee, so that he lost his leg. 
However, Du-s-Sunayna and Abu Hanag were sous of the same 
mother, Salma, daughter of 'Adi h-Eabl'a, a brother of Kulayb 
and Muhalhil, and when Ahu HanaS saw that his brother had 
died, he swore to avenge him and set off after Surahbll. Ihe 
latter turned round and said: »Ahn Hanag, are you going to kill 
a king for a common soldier?^, .but r^eived: the answer; »He 
was my kings, after which AbH Hanag stabbed him and cut off 
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his head. This he sent to Salarna by a cousin of bis, who was 
called Abu Aga’ b.Ka'b, and the latter threw it down before Sa." 
lama, who then said: »If only you had throwm it less carelessly !» 
Abu Aga’ answered: » What befell him in life was worse than 
this ». And they ’ perceived that Salarna felt sorry and mourned 
his brother, and Abu Hanag fled and kept aloof. Then Salarna 
said (by Naq. I and II and Ag. attributed to Ma'dikarib, though 
with the addition: » It is said that the poem was made by Salarna 
and not by Ma'dikarib»): 

V (wJJ Ui 
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Oh, send Abu HauaS word: What ails thee that thou dost not 
come and fetch thy reward? 

Thou mayst know that the best of all men has been killed 
among the stones of al-Kulab. 

Around him Gusam b.Bakr called out to each other and the 
wretched ar-Ribab betrayed him. 

^ Also his brother Ma'dikarib, continues the Bakritic tradition, 
in Muf. p. 432 i 6 and other works, who had kept out of the quar- 
rels of his brothers, made a dirge over Surahbil of which the 
following verses may be quoted: 
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My si|ie has a dislike to my bed, as a camel whose breast is 
sore, lies restlessly on the pebbles, 

Because of intelligence that has reached me, and my eye does 
not cease running, but my wine I cannot make run down. 

I conceal something bitter as poison to people, though the heat 
from ashes is like a flame. 

Something that I have experienced regarding Suralibil, that 
is, how the spears, one after the other, hit him after a time of 
pleasure and youth. 

Oh, son of my mother, if I had been with thee,- when thou 
summonedst Tamim without receiving an answer, 

I should have fought behind thee, till thou hadst reached the 
open field or my weapons had been taken from me. 

Wail were in the right and their habit is to do right in a 
difficult cause on the day of battle, 

The day when the Banu Tamim fled and their horsemen turned 
round for fear. 

Woe be to you, oh Banti Usayyid, woe be to you, I am your 
master and master of ar-Ribab. 

And when Surahbil had been killed B.Sa'd b.Zayd Manat 
b.Tamim sided with his family and protected it and brought it 
in safety to its tribe. He who arranged this was 'Uwayr b.vSigiia 
b.al-Harit b.'Utarid b.'Awf b.KaT h.Sa*d b.Zayd Manat, and his 
family helped him. Therefore Imru ui-Qays b.Hugr praises this 
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family in his poems, Just as he mentions Bakr b.Wa’il because 
of their steadfastness, but abuses B.Han?aIa and describes how 
they deserted Surahbfl, mentioning family after family. 

As instances the following poems of Imru’ ul-Qays are adduced : 
Diw. 21, 27, 57 and 66, all with a number of verses otherwise 
not met with, to which with Ltall ^ we may attribute the same 
authenticity as to the other verses of the poems. Of these poems 
the following verses may be quoted here. 

Diw. 21: 3 and Muf. (p. 435): 8, 9. 




Jk^l 


l^!»J ! (J 1 








Oh Han?ala, if you had been honest, you would have held out 
and have been watchful, but the Tamimite is never found steadfast 
And if he had had with him a troop of Rabl'a, armed with 
long lances, they would have vanquished the armies. 

He would then have returned safe and sound, or their swords 
and lances would even have destroyed armies on the day of al-Kulab. 


Div. 27: 1—3,5. 
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Behold, the Banu 'Awf have established a good reputation 
^ich our companions lost, when they acted treacherousfy. 
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llie\ gd\t^ suppoit to their proteg^ and not even in a distant 
country was he lost, when they were assisting him. 

They did not act as the family of Han?ala; for what these 
decided at their council was indeed evil. 

but Lvayr held his pact in spite of one-eyedness and 
littleness. 

Diw. 57: 1, 3, 4 and Muf. (p. 437 f.): 8, 9. 

3! ^ ^ ■ SJ-, ■ X' t 
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May Allah make all al-Baragim abhorred, and cut off the hocks 
of Yarbti' and the nose of Darim! 

B'or they did not fight in defence of their master and their 
confederate, and they did not warn their prot^g^, so that he might 
escape unscathed. 

And they did not act like 'Uwayr towards his protege when, 
standing at Hind’s door, he dedicated himself entirely to his 
duty. 

But the Banu 'Awf are the most reliable, they abstain from the 
unallowed and do well and incur no ill when observing (their 
obligations). 

And the Banh "Awf accompanied their brother’s prot6g^, when he 
went to a far country and returned with honour as their reward. 


^ Ag. VIII: 69 
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Muf, (p. 436 f.); 1, 2, Diw. 

66: 1, 2, 4. 



^jLw5>-1 Jp pXoiu*» 
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_ Gh Han^ala, if you had defended (them) and had been honest, 
I should have had something good and true to praise, and that 
would have given me pleasure. 

But your defection frustrated (that) and you reaped shame 
and you spoiled by your behaviour all good deeds 

Behold, a people that previously was not so nearly allied as 
you, defended your proteges, perfidious race! 

'Uwayr, and who is like 'Uwayr and his family ! — and Saf- 
wan gave assistance in the night of confusion. 

They that is his family, conducted the misled crowd forward 
to Its tribe and accompanied it between al-Traq and Nagran.^^^ 

Further one poem included in the Dlwan of Imru’ ul-Qavs 
uo. 58, IS cited in the Bakritic tradition in Muf. p 428 but 
thc„ .s wcu a« in Naq, p. 463 it is ascribed to Salanta’ Xsl 
’ 1 n “’i *’■ i"" mouth of Imrf 

wi?SLi'‘m r f ‘"nf *“ ‘I'® 

Who tried to avert war between the brothers; 
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Why was your disapproval of me so strong? You did not 

blaiiie 'Arnr nor T'surn. 

However! By the right hand of Allah! A matter will throw 
us and our maternal uncles, the Banti Gugam, together, 

In order that the hyenas may visit a battle-field, as if it were 
in the days of Tamud or ’Iram. 

Tlie Bakritic tradition is quite in a class by itself as regards 
everything that concerns the battle of al-Kulab, Ibn al-Xalbi 
has only brief information to add to it, however without citing 
his father's authority. The only one of these notices that is 
worth mentioning is found in Muf. p. 42822-281 whore it is 
said: »He means (in the quoted poem) 'Ainr b.Kultum and 
'Usum b.an-Nu'man, two cousins of Malik b.'Attab b.Sa'd b.Zuhayr 
b. Gugam. And TJgum is Abu HanaS*. 

Ibn Halduu’s (II: 274j,_2,) account of Surahbll is no doubt 
based on the Bakritic tradition, though the obviously roughly used 
text shows gaps and confused forms of names. 

Abu 'Ubayda, who in the two versions of the Naqa’id follows 
the Bakritic tradition, is in 'Iqd III: 11 cited as the informant 
of a version, differing from it on certain points. Discord arose 
between Surahbll and Maslama^ with regard to the division of 
power after al-Harit’s death, and they made an appointment to 
meet at al-Kulab. Surahbil came there with Dabba, allar-Ribab, 
B.Yarbu' and Bakr b. Wa’il, Maslama with Taglib, an-Namir, 
Bahra’ and his confederates from B.MaHk b.Han?ala. But Bakr 
followed Surahbil only on account of its.Animosity against B.Taglib. 
And they met at al-Kulab, and the fight grew violent among 
B.Yarbu', and Abu Hanas killed Suralibil and wanted to bring his 
head to Maslama but feared him and sent it by a slave. And 
when Maslama saw it, tears came into his eyes, and he said: 
»Have you killed him?» — »No», he said, »Abu Hanas did 
it.» — »l pay the reward only to him, who killed him», said 



U J ' J ' ^ ^ 


’ i. e. Salama, see above p. 70. 
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Maslama then, but Abu Hanas fled, and so Maslama composed 
the verses, quoted also in the above-mentioned Bakritie tradition. 

Al-Ya'qubi I: 247 has nothing further to relate about the 
battle between Surahbil and Salama, but gives on the other hand 
an explanation of the origin of the enmity, which is very inte- 
resting. When al-Harit had been killed, it is related, his sons 
kept their kingdoms and continued the fight against al-Mundir 
in order to avenge their father. But when al-Mundir saw that 
they had the power over the country of the Arabs, he envied 
them it and instigated enmity between them by sending gifts to 
Salama and to Surahbil a secret messenger, who said to him: 

» Salama is more honoured than you, for he has got these gifts 
from ^ al-Mundir». And then Surahbil deprived his brother of 
the gifts. Also in other ways he roused them against each other 
so that at last they took to fighting, and then Suralibll was killed.’ 

u when Salama heard of this, he mourned his brother and 
was sorry that al-Mundir had been successful in his purpose 
And then some verses of the poem by Ma'd Ikarib, quoted above, (see 
p. 84 f.) are here put into his mouth. In connection with this it mav 
be pointed out that the surname of al-Galfa i, which is otherwise 
as a rule attributed to Ma'dikarib (see however Nan. p. 448 1 
IS in this tradition used three times for Salama ’ 

Of course we cannot settle how far the details as regards 
names and events may be correct in any of the versions of the 
battle of al-Kulab. What seems to be certain is however that 

Sama'fell 7 death, the two princes Surahbil ani 

ell out with each other regarding the question of do- 
minion over the dissolving kingdom of linda That the old 

teresHr" T'"'' al-Mundir’s in- 

terest m sundering them from each other may have also been 

bZ " 7 the decis'e 

!d7, 7'' the preceding 

^ al-Basus are located to al-Yamama and 

South Eastern Nagd^ it may be concluded that the two tribes have 

xYortwSf™! 7“ northwards to the territories of 

Nort^tern Arabia and Mesopotamia, where they five in Mo- 

""" — Mat' 19 and 

* See Buad, Z.D.M.G. 23, 679 f. . 


hanimi?<rs tune. Ihe military expeditions of al-Harit against al- 
Hira and al- Iraq are to be considered as manifestations of these 
efforts to ^ expand. The danger for the Lahmites was however 
warded off^ and then it became a task for al-Mundir to bring 
his new neighbours under his rule. ' 

With regard to the date of the battle of 
110 doubt, bettei not settle, as Caussin be Peeceval, BiiAu and 
otheis do, on a fixed year. That it took place some time after 
abHfirit’s death is all that can be stated for certain. Whether 
it did not happen until after the death of Hugr among the Banii 
Asad is on the othei hand not so easy to decide. In favour of 
such a supposition the statement in the Kalbitic tradition in Ag. 
\III: b5j^ regarding an army of Rabija under the command of 
Hugr during the expedition against the Banu Asad (see above, 
p. 77) seems to argue, and also another from the same origin, 
ibm 69 jQ, that, when Imrtf uhQays is about to avenge his father 
(see below, p. 99), he collects an army from Bakr and Taglib 
combined. Anything like that can hardly have happened, after 
the war between these tribes had arisen again, nor after they 
had been subjugated by al-Mundir, the worst enemy of the Kin- 
dites. It is however curious that neither in these traditions nor 
in the. poems of Imru ul-Qays at his father’s death (se below, 
p. 96 f.) Surahbil or Salama is mentioned. Imru’ ul-Qays only 
reproaches the tribes for having deserted his father. 

An eventual possibility of dating the battle of al-Kulab can 
be gleaned from the poem of Salama, quoted above, (p. 88) 
[z=z Imr. Diw. 58), where in verse 1 a certain 'Amr (Ag. XI and 
Imr. Diw., however, have Hugr) is mentioned. 

The occurrence of 'Amr in this verse would, if it were au- 
thentic and if, as Ibn al-KalbT states (see above, p, 89); 'Amr 
b.Kultum, the author of the mu'allaqa, who in the year 569 killed 
the king of al-Hira, 'Amr b.al-Mundir, were really intended, necessi- 
tate, according toLvALL, a fixing of the date of the battle of al-Kulab 
to as late as the end of al-Mundir’s reign, that is to say about the 
year 560. This single name, the most common of all and in a 
verse that is questionable as regards its origin as well as its reading, 
can however no more be conclusive evidence than the mentioning 
of Taglib among the tribes that, under al-Mundir, pursued al- 


^ NoLDEKE-Studien, p. 129. 
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Harit and took his family prisoners, which would fix the battle 
of al-Kulab to the year 528 at the latest. A fact, wliich is a 
more proper basis to build upon, is the unamiuous statements of 
tlie Arabian tradition with regard to the length of the war of al-Basus. 
It is not to assume that the 40 years, which are generally 
considered to have elapsed from the death of Kulayb till the 
final peace, should be anything but a round number. But pro- 
bably we may be fairly sure that this is an upper limit. If we 
have reason to suppose that the war of al-Basus began in one of 
the^ first years of the nineties of the fifth century (see above, 
p. 50), we can certainly not fix the battle of al-Kulab to later 
than a few years after 530. 


1 




About the fortunes of the othejr brothers there is not much 
to say. According to the Bakiitic tradition in Muf. p. 441, the 
conqueror of al-Kulfib, Salama, was expelled by Taglib and then 
fled to Bakr, while Taglib joined al-Mundir. The Kalbitic tra- 
dition in Muf. p. 441, says that Ma'dTkarib went mad and Salama 
became lame and their kingdoms disintegrated and collapsed 
and after that they left for Ha^ramawt. The kingship was lost 
for the house of Akil al-murar and the family of al-Harit bMu- 
awiya became chiefs. It is said in Naq. p. 887,,, which passage 
IS based on the authority of al-Asma'b that Ma'dikarib al-Galfu’ 
fell in the battle of Uwara, but no reliable information regarding 
the overthrow of the princes of Kinda within the different tribes 
IS to be obtained. That a period of war of all against all be^an 
after al-Hanl s death is however certain. ^ 

bed to the king of al-Hira, who thereby subjected the main part 
he proud bngdom 0, Kinda. Staultanaonsly the dynZrf 
Akil al-murar was very nearly extinguished. It never akn 
came into power in Nagd and the chiefs of Kinda during tt 
fellowing period, as . mentioned by tradition, are onlv distant rela- 
tmi^ of the family of Akil al-murar. Some descendants of al- 
?ant however escaped destruction. Thus it has been related 

tSi a„T r uT' 

^uidlibil, and brought them into safety amone’ their 
the daughter of Hulr ! 

. ^ to tribesmen in Nagran. This 


.is in agrenmenT with al-IIaytam b.'Adi’s own statement and witli 
that oi: as-i<a.vl>rnu that^Hugr had provided for thn safety of his 
falnil^ in the eaie of L wayr (see above, p. 78) and is supported by 
al-Havtain wirii partly the same verses that the Bakritic tradition 
in Muf. p. 43b ff. cpiotes with reference to the faithfulness of 
'Uwayrto the family of Surahbll, Diw. 66: 1, 2, 4 and 57: 1, 4. 
It is possible that Diw. 5(: 4 alludes to an earlier proof of the 
loyalty of 'Uwayr to the family of the princes of Kinda, but 
al-'IiTui in Diw. 66: 4, as well as the enumeration of the tribes 
in 57:1, points distincly to the situation after the battle of al- 
Kulab. Another member that al-Mun dir never succeeded in seiz- 
ing was the most famous of the family, Iraru’ ul-Qays b.Hugr, 
who after his father’s death devoted the rest of his life to tra- 
velling from tribe to tribe trying to take vengeance on the 
Bauu x4sad. 


i 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Imru’ iil-Qays. 

Though the kingdom of Einda was overthrown with al-Harit 
and his sons, and consequently Imru’ ul-Qays b.Hugr b.al-Harit 
can hardly be spoken of as being a real king over either the 
kingdom of Kinda or any part of it, he has however his place 
in this account of _the fortunes of the princes of Kinda belonging 
to the family of Akil al-murar thanks to the untiring efforts he 
makes to avenge his father and recover the power of the latter 
during which he partly tries to unite the remaining follow- 
ers of the princes of Kinda under his command, and partly 
seeks refuge with the princes of South Arabia and Byzantium 
Imru ul-Qays is according to Ibn as-Sikkit in Ag. VIII- 67 the 
youngest of the sons of Hugr. Of the others this tradition men- 
lons only the eldest, NnfT, whose name is also considered to 
appear m a verse by Imru’ ul-Qays (App. 13 ) 

to rny con- 

dition, and my eagerness roused the craving cares. 

Agani mil- 69.^7?’ PO®* of'the Arabs, Kitab al- 

. , . j ' r, well as Ibn Qutayba, Si'r p 37 .59 

I:? here .11 the Utions.’^mot wtl 

poems L ro "' ““ adTOPtmes, opinions ol his 

il il f comparisons between him and other poets is out- 
i> the bounds ot this teeatise. Only what can be used J a 
ictuie of lmm ul-Qays, the prince of Kinda, and his strusales 
t or power w ill here be taken into consideration. 

‘ Of. however, m: Slank, Amro’lkal's, p. U. ' ■ 
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The real name of hnru’ ul-Qays is said to be Hundug, 'Adly 
or Mulayka {as->Siiyuti: Kitab al-mnzhir, Cairo 1282, 11:214) 
or Snlayniau (al-Firuzabadi, al-Qamtls al-Muhit, Cairo 1272 , 
I; 54t!.), but be calls himself only Imru’ ul-Qays (Diw. 60: 4, see 
below, }j. 108), which has also become his ahnost solely prevalent 
name. With regard to its reading and transcription see for the 
greatest amount of detail Fischee, Islamiea I: 1, 1925, p. 1 f., 
who piefeis the accusative form Imra’ al-Q,ays to the nominative 
form used here. 

No tradition tells us when Imru ul-Qays was born. Probably 
it was however about the year 500. His bother is according to 
Ag. VIII: 62 generally said to have been Fatima, a daughter of 
Rabi'a b.al-Harit b.Zuhayr and sister of Kulayb and Muhalhil, all of 
them illustrious men of the tribe of Taglib. There is however one 
verse, ascribed to Imru’ ul-Qays (Diw. 20: 37), where he mentions 
a certain Imru’ ul-Qays, sou of Tamlik. This verse, which in Ag. 
VIII: 63g serves as evidence for the opinion that the mother of 
Imru’ ul-Qays was called Tamlik, a daughter of ‘ Amr b. Zubayd of the 
family 'Amr b.Ma'dlkarib, may however have been interpolated in 
this poem and may emanate from one of the many other poets called 
Imru’ ul-Qays, of whom Ahlwaedt ‘ mentions sixteen. Evidence 
for this latter opinion we find in the fact that those who gave his 
mother the name of Tamlik called him (Ag. VIII: 62) Imru’ ul-Qays 
b.Simt b.Imri’ il-Qays b.'Amr b.Mu'awiya b.Tawr, that is Kinda. 

That Imru’ ul-Qays was born in the country of the Banu 
Asad is stated by Ibn as-SikkIt in Ag. VIII: 63, and that he 
spept his early youth there is evident from the many place names 
from that neighbourhood® which are met with in his earlier 
poems. Ibn Qutayba also affirms in Si'r p. 37 that the country 
he describes in his poems is that of the Banti Asad. According 
to Muhammad b.Habib in Ag. Vin:63j3, however, he lived in 
the castle of al-Musaqqar in al-Yamama, or as others said 
in a castle in al-Bahrayn. Even if this was the case for some 
time, which is not unimaginable, as al-Mu§aqqar as well as al- 
Bahrayn belonged to Kindites (see al-Hamdani, p. 151), it was 
probably not until after he had been expelled by his father. 

The fact of the matter is that, for some reason or other Imru’ 

* Bemerkungen uber die Echtheit der' altert Arabischen Gedichte, p. 73. 

® Of. Moeitz, Arabien, p 53 f. 
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ul-Qays roused his father ’s anger, according to the Kalbitie tradi- 
tion, which cites the Asadite Ibn al-Kahin, in Ag. VIII; 68, only 
on account of his being a poet; according to Ibn Quta^yba, Si'r 
p. 37, through a poem, the mu'allaqa, verses 4 ff., wdiere he 
gave an account of his adventure at Diira Gulgul, (related in Ibn 
Qutayba, Si'r p. 493— 50jg, where it is based on al-Farazdaq via 
Muhammad b.Sallam); most probably however owing to libellous 
verses or some indiscretion towards one of his father’s wives 
as may possibly be deduced from Diw. 17:4 and 19; 7 and is 
also certified by Abu 'Abdallah b.Hisam in his commentary on 
Ibn Durayd’s Maqsura, verse 33. In any case Imru’ ul-Qays 
had to flee and, according to Ibn al-Kalbl and others in Ag. 
VIII: 68, after that he was roving about with unsettled people 
belonging to the tribes of Tayyf, Bakr, and Kalb, and settlinc^ 
down wherever he found water and ^pasture. According to Mu- 
hammad b.Sallam in Ibn Qutayba, Si’r p. 48^^, he found refuo-e 
with his uncle Sural.ibTl among the Banu Darim, till Surahbil was 
killed. That however opinions about the exile of Imru’ ul-Qays 
are not quite unanimous is evident from one of the versions 
reproduced above (p. 78 f.), of the account of the death of Hiu>r' 
where al-Hay.tam b.'Adi relates that Imru’ ul-Qays was with his 
athei when the Banu Asad attacked him, and that he saved 
nimsGif by fiyiiig on his red horse. 

When Imru’ ul-Qays received the news of the death of Hu&r 
he happened according to the Kalbitie tradition, based on the 
Asadite Ibn al-Kahm, in Ag. VIII; 68, (= I. Q. Si'r p. 38,), to be 

“e ^ Tor' “ W r “ al-Hamdani p. 85,, is said to 

be a town m Hadramawt belonging to the family of as-Sadaf 

where (p. 86,) descendants of the princes of Kinda had" settled 
down, and which Imru’ ul-Qays had%usited according to a veme 

ascribed to him. This verse is with very little variation ( ^1! 

mstead of ^1) also to be found in Ahlw. App. 26; 5, taken from 

Yaqtit 11:601. 
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As tlioiigli I had not rejoiced once ir 
taken part once in the attacks on "Andi 
of a^-^Sadaf). 


llie night was long to us, Dammun. 
Darnmun, w^e are a crowd of Yamanites, 

And we are attached to our family. 

The messenger was, according to the same tradition, 
of the Banii Tgl, called 'Amir al-A'war, which is certifiec 
following poem (Diw. 56) by Imru' ul-Qays. 


To me and my companions on the top of Sayla' there came 
tidings that bereft me of the sleep that was so sweet. 

And I said to an 'Iglite from a country far away: » Speak to 
me in plain words and explain the incomprehensible news[» 

And he said: woe betide you! 'Amr and Kahil have 

intruded into the forbidden ground of ^ugr, and he found him- 
self suddenly betrayed». 


Also this local reference^ the mountain of Sayla\ seems to 
point to the fact that it was in South Arabia that Imru* ul-Qays 
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received the ■ news ; of his father s death. , Sayla' is„according to 
Yaqiit thickly covered with ban, a spice-tree, ben-tree, common 
in the South Arabian land of spices (see Lane). Al-Haytani b.'Adi, 
Ag. VIII: 68g4, has a different opinion regarding the whereabouts 
of Iinrff ul-Qays at his father’s death and says that he wms with 
the Banfi Han?:ala, to which tribe his nurse belonged, which 
however differs from his owm tradition Ag. VIII: 6633 too (see 
above p. 79). 

While, according to the tradition of Ibn as-Sikkit in Ag, VIII: 67, 
the other sons of Hugr had by their deedless grief proved un- 
worthy of beginning the war of vengeance for their father, Imrtf 
iil-Qays showed, it is true, no outward signs of his grief, but vowed 
to abstain from wine and women, till he had avenged his father. 
According to the Kalbitic tradition he gave vent to his indigna- 
tion at what had happened in the following poem, Diw. 43. 

. ,0 o ^ ® . fr 
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Js4l^l UUi A)l VI 

In a night with a new moon, a flash, the light of which illu- 
minated the mountain top, woke me. 

A message that I could not believe brought me tidings, at 
which the mountain tops quaJsed, 

That the Banu Asad have killed their lord. Is not everything but 
that of little importance? 

And where were Rabi'a, far away from their lord? And where 
Tamlm? And where were the servants? 

Were they not standing at his door, as they used to stand 
there, when he had called. 
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In .-„n,K.rti„n ,vi,h the version of the account of the death 
ot Huiri-. represented Jdv al-Haytam b/Adi in Ag VIII- 60 nnd 
by Ilm yulayie, i„ Si'r p. 43.,. where W ul-Qaye is p"ee«t 

at his tathei b death, it is said (however only in Ibn Qutayba) 
that when flying he vowed to avenge his father. 

When Iinrid iihQays was going to enter on the struggle against 
Asad, he applied according to the Kalbitic tradition as well as 
that of A a^iiib b.as-Sikkit, based on Halid al-Eilabi, in Ag VIII- 69 
to the tribes of Bakr and Tapb for assistance against Asad' 
According to Ibn (Qutayba, Si^r p. 43,,, it was however to Du Gadan 
of l^Iimyai that he directed his steps. It is remarkable that the 
version^ which presupposes that Imru’ uhQays was in South Arabia 
at his father s death makes him seek assistance in Nagd and vice 
versa. We know” how'ever of no Himyaritic prince called Dii 
Gadan from this time, nor are any Himyarites mentioned in tlie 
verses of Imrif ul-Qays that describe this first expedition of ven- 
geance against Asad, whereas Sa'b, a subtribe of Bakr, is mentio- 
ned in Diw^ 44; 8 (see below” p. 101), a poem which certainly alludes 
to his first attempt to take vengeance on the slayers of Hu^r, and 
not, as al-Haytam b.^Adi in Ag. VIII: 69 supposes, to the’ occasion, 
when Imru’ ul-Qays is informed of his father’s death. It was, no 
doubt, irrespective of where Imru’ ul-Qays was, most suitable for 
an immediate expedition against Asad to collect firstly Kindites, 
and secondly Ma'addite tribes subject to the princes of Kinda. 

The preparations of the prince of Kinda had however become 
known to the Banu Asad and frightened them. In Ag. VIII: 75 
we find an account, based on Abu Hbayda, Sibawayhi, and al- 
Halil b.Ahmad, of an attempt made by Asad to avoid hostilities 
by offering very ample blood-money. They sent to him, it is 
said, some of the greatest men of the tribe, who were received 
well and respectfully by Imru’ ul-Qays but were not allowed to 
see him for three days. When they asked, what he was doing, 
they were answered that he was busy with preparations for a war, 
taking out weapons and equipment from his father^s store. Then 
they said, it was to prevent this that they had come to him. 
When at last Imru ul-Qays made his appearance, he was wear- 
ing a black turban, a token of his intention to carry on a blood- 
feud. One of the messengers, Qabisa b.Nu'aim, who did not 
belong to the Banu Asad but lived with them, tried with great 
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eloquence to persuade liini how much the whole tribe regretted 
the deatli of Hugr, and ended by offering him as blood-monev 
his own choice between the principal chiefs of the Bauu Asad or 
all the camels that the tribe possessed. Imru’ ul-Qays however 
rejected both proposals with the words: »A11 Arabs know that 
Hugr had not an equal, whose death might balance his, and it 
would be infamous to accept camels for his blood*. And after 
that the messengers had to return with their errand unaccom- 
plished. This account, great parts of Tvhich no doubt are of a 
rather late date and which in its entirety makes the impression 
of a forgery, may nevertheless be built on a real foundation. 

The same episode is described very summarily in Ag. XIX: 85, 
also there with Abu 'Ubayda as the informant. There the num- 
ber of the camels is fixed to 1000, and Imru’ ul-Qays not only 
declines the offers of blood-money but also promises to take bloody 
vengeance, about which 'Abid b.al-Abrag is said to have composed 
the seventh poem in his Diwan. In this poem no mention is 
made, it is true, of a similar attempt at a peaceable arrangement, 
but on the other hand it is likely that the Banu Asad were seized 
with misgivings, when they understood that the mighty tribes of 
Rabfa were willing to assist Imru’ ul-Qays, and therefore made 
haste to offer him blood-money for Hugr. 

The Kalbitic tradition and, in agreement with it and based 
on Hrdid al-Kilabi, Ya'qub b.as-Sikkit relate in Ag. VIII: 69 jg the 
following regarding the expedition against Asad. 

When Tlba’ b.al-Harit had observed that the spies of Imru’ ul- 
Qays had been among the Bauti Asad, he advised the tribe to leave 
that very night and to leave without the BanQ Kinana, together 
with whom Asad were then living, noticing it. This happened, 
and when Imru’ ul-Qays and his confederates arrived, they at- 
tacked the Banu KinSna and, shouting: Vengeance for the king! 
they began to massacre this innocent tribe, till an old woman came 
forth to Imru' ul-Qays from one of the tents, saying: *No harm 
may be done to you! You have no vengeance to exact from us: 
we belong to Kinana. Those whom you look for, left last night*. 
Imru ul-^ys at once hastened to pursue them, but Asad succeeded 

m escaping that night. And Imru’ , ul-Qays made a poem, Diw 
i' ahnnt. • r j « 
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Alas, what sorrow to Hind (to see) (only) traces of a tribe; 
they ■were the remedy, but they -were not overtaken (by our 
vengeance). 

Their good luck saved them by (sacrificing) their father’s sons (i. e. 
Kinana); and punishment fell (instead) on those most worthy of pity. 

And Tlba’ escaped them (the band of horsemen) terrified; but 
had they overtaken him, the milk sacks would have become empty. 

■ Another poem, which certainly alludes to the same event, is 
the above-mentioned Diw. 44. 


!A=.>U31 dlLJi 
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What a pity for Hind, when they (our horsemen) missed Kahil, 
Who had killed the mighty king, 

The foremost man within Ma'add in reputation and generosity. 
And the best of them, as they knew well, as regards goo 
qualities. 

By Allah, my father shall not be lost unavenged. 

We have urged the lean horses forwards, which have got all 
their teeth, (that is, which are five years old). 

So that they carry us and our thirsty lanoes, : 

And the tribe of Sa'b and their slender lances, 
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Both poems speak of a vain pursuit of 'libs’ or his tribe Kshil, 
and both of them are further addressed to Hind, who is pitied, 
because the vengeance failed. This Hind is in all probability 
the daughter of Hugr, who according to al-Haytam b.'AdT and Abtl 
‘Amr as-SaybSnl (see above, p. 78 f.) was saved by 'Uwayr b.Bigna 
after the death of Hugr and brought into safety with relatives 
in Nagran (cf. p. 92) or possibly a daughter of Imru’ ul-Q.ays, 
who (see below, p. 108) is said to have accompanied him on his 
later wanderings. 

Imru’ ul-Qays however continued, according to the Ealbitic 
tradition and that of Ibn as-SikkIt, Ag. VIII: 70, the pursuit of 
his flying enemies on the following day, having found then- 
track in the sand, and overtook them in the evening, when they 
were resting at a well. In spite of his men being done up with 
thirst and his horses exhausted, he attacked and killed and 
wounded many of the Banu Asad, who fought till the approach 
of night but then fled. On the following day the men of Bakr 
and Taglib refused to continue the pursuit, saying to Imru’ 
ul-Qays; »You have attained your vengeance.* ■ — »By Allah, T 
have not! Neither on the Banu Kahil nor on other branches 
of the Banu Asad.» — »Yes, but you are an unlucky man*. They 
had been exceedingly grieved at the attack on Kinaua, and there- 
fore they left him. 

Ibn Qutayba describes in Si'r p. 43i, the attack on Kinana 
a,nd the pursuit of Asad in agreement with the Ealbitic tradi- 
tion and quotes in addition some verses of Imru’ ul-Qays, Diw. 
51, of which poem probably verses 3—10 allude to this fight 
the only victory over Asad that Imru’ ul-Qays can have had to 
celebrate in song. Here vv. 3—5, 9 and 10 may be quoted. 

J— U1 U UsJl jUja! 
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Do tell Dudan: »Slaves of the stick! What made you go 
against the brave liou?» 

jMy eyes rejoiced at Malik and the Banu 'Amr and Ktihil 

xA.nd at the Baml Ganm b.Dudan, when we threw them head- 
long down. 

I am now allowed to drink wine, but I was a man whom an 
all-engrossing labour prevented from drinking it. 

But to-day I will drink without contracting the judgment 
of Allah and without being a parasite. 

Even though, consequently, Imru’ ul-Qays considered this 
vengeance on Asad sufficient to release him from his oath of 
abstinence, he neither himself settled down after it, nor did his 
contemporary 'Abid b.al-Abra§ (cf. Ibn Qutayba, Si'r p. Sfijg) 
count his victory as worth anything, as is evident from the 
seventh poem in the Diwan of 'Abld. 

Al-Ya'qubT, I: 248, and, probably based on him, Ibn Badrun, 
p. 119, agree on the whole with the Kalbitic tradition as regards 
the attack on Klnana, which however in this version is made 
clear to 'Ilba not by spies but by partridges, which the approa- 
ching enemy had frightened, but has nothing to say about the 
pursuit of Asad and the fight against them. 

Abu-l-Fida p. 232 and Ibn galddn II: 274 describe the un- 
successful attack on Asad in accordance with the Kalbitic tradi- 
tion, but then differ from it by stating that Imru’ ul-Qays , did 
not achieve anything with his pursuit. 

When Bakr and Taglib deserted Imru’ ul-Qays, he had to 
seek assistance in other directions. Ibn as-Sikklt, based on Hftlid 
al-Kilabi differs in Ag. VIII: 70^ from Ibn al-Kalbl and other in- 
formants’ who all of them relate, ibni. p. 70,*, that the princeof Kinda 
hastened to the Himyarites, and says that he came to them only 
after having found refuge for som« hioe with his cousin. Amr, 
son of al-Mundir of al-Hira and Hind, sister of Hugr. 'Amr is 
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said to' have been about that time his father’s governor in Baqqa, 
a town on the Euphrates between al-Anbar and Hit. Imru’ ul- 
Qays had reminded him of the family ties that joined them, and 
then, in spite of the fierce animosity between the Lajimites and 
tiie Kindites, 'Amr had given him protection. As soon however 
as al-Muudir heard of this, Imru’ ul-Qays had to flee as quickly 
as possible and then proceeded to Himyar. This narrative finds 
no support whatever in the poems, and stands quite isolated 
among all the traditions regarding the life of Imru ul-Qays. It 
is declared expressly in the story that this happened .after the 
murder of his father and uncles and after the dethronement of 
his family.. 





I rom this tradition we thus get not onlj’’ a detail, which how- 
ever is ^extremely improbable, elsewhere missing in the story 
of Imru’ ul-Qays, but also a chronological statement, that would 
be of the greatest importance, if given in a more trustworthy 
tradition. As Imra ul-Qays is said to have come directly 
from the fight against Asad to 'Amr b.al-Mundir, this fight must 
consequently also have taken place after not only Hugr but also 
his brothers had died. Thus we should here have evidence for 
Imru’ ul-Qays having collected troops from Bakr and Taglib after 
the battle of al-Kulab, after these tribes had already submitted 
to al-Mundir. The tradition in question is however too weakly 
certified and probably without any historical foundation. 

According to Ibn al-Kalbl, al-Haytam b.'Adi, 'Amr b.Sabba, 
and Ibn Qutayba in Ag VHL 70, Imru’ ul-Qays immediately 
proceeded when Bakr and Taglib had deserted him during his 
prsuit of Asad, to al-Yaman and applied to a tribe called A zd 
feanua for assistance. This tribe however refused to march 
against their .brothers and confederates., as they called the 

themselves used to be numbered with 
the South Arabian group. Then he passed on to a Himvaritie 

df' b. Da Gadan, with whom' he'' could 

Asad. Martad s name makes him a son of the nrince of Hi- 
Outeyba according to the tradition of Ibn 

Sf Ind "Z ’ previously. Probably it is 

one and- the same event that is referred to, and we had better 

fix It , to some date after imm’ ul-Qays had made Ze oi Z 
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assistance from Bakr and Taglib. The name of Martad is to be 
preferred to Dti Oadan, only given by the legend, as it is also 
found in a short fragment of a poem by Imru’ ul-Qays, Diw. 49. 

V ilj y^X yX ilj 

And tiien we called Martad al-Hayr our master, and then we 
were not called slaves of Qarmal. 

Martad received Imru’ ul-Qays well and promised to help him 
with 500 men but died, before the army had begun to move. 
His successor, Qarmal son of al-HamTm and a iiegress, did 
everything be could in order to delay the departure of Imru 
ul-Qays, at which the latter at last lost his patience and gave 
vent to his indignation in the afore-said poem, which resulted 
in Qarmal letting him march away with the army. Also a great 
many vagrants joined the army, and Imru’ ul-Qays also took 
into his service people from other Arabian tribes, and then 
marched against the Banil Asad. His way crossed a place called 
Tabala, (one day’s journey from Bi^a, according to Ihlqut I: 816) 
where a famous divinity Du-l-Hula^a was worshipped and had 
an oracle, whose answers were given by means of three lot 
arrows, called al-amir, the commanding^ an-nahT, the forbidding, 
and al-mutarabbi$, the awaiting. Imru’ ul-Qays drew an-nahl 
three times, after which he collected the arrows once more, broke 
them to pieces, and threw the pieces into the face of the image 
of the god together with a most indecent remark and added: 
»If your father had been killed, you would not have forbidden 
me to take vengeance for mine.» After that he marched away 
against the Banti Asad. 

Ibn Haldiin II; 275 relates that Imru’ ul-Qays got the assi- 
stance mentioned above from one of the kings of Himyar called 
Mu'tir al-Hayr b.Dti Gadan, evidently a mistake for Martad (see , 
above). Of his visiting the oracle he makes.however no mention. 
That the tradition regarding that ought to be taken with the 
greatest caution and can hardly be used as evidence for a statement 
regarding the religious stand-point of Imru’ ul-Qays and his com- 
panions is evident from Ibn Hi§am, p. &Qi where it is said that 
it is wrong to ascribe, as some people do, the following verses 
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to Imru’ ul-Qays. They are said to have been composed by an 
Arab, whose father had been killed and who asked the advice of 
|>u-l-IIula§a regarding taking vengeance for him but received an 
answer in the negative through »the forbidding* arrow. 


0 9 J i lJIs 




If thou, oh Du-1-Hula§ (_ Du-l-IJula§a), wert the pursued one 

As I, and thy father were the buried one, 

Thou wouldst not, oh false divinity, forbid the killing of the 
enemies! 

Asad had, however, according to Ibn Haldun II: 274, as 
early as at the first attack of Imru’ ul-Qayl fled to al-Mundir, 
the king of al-Hira. When Imru’ ul-Qays came w'ith his 500 
Himyarites and his other troops to attack Asad, he met, not 
only according to Ibn Haldun but according to all the autho- 
rities cited in Ag. Vni: 70i^— 71g (see above, p. 104), a far 
more dangerous enemy, namely al-Mundir, who hunted after 
Imru ul-Qays with horsemen from the tribes of lyad, Bahra’, 
and Tanuli and a detachment of Persian cavalry, which had 
been placed at his disposal by Anilgirwan. Before this supe- 
riority of force the Himyarites as well as his other confe- 
derates deserted_ Imru’ ul-Qays. Only a band of people of 
the family of Akil al-murar remained and with these and part 
of^his property, among other things five coats of mail, which 
had descended^ from father to son among the Kindite kings of 
^e family of Akil al-murar, he succeeded in escaping al-Mundir 
According to Ibn Haldun II: 275 before this a fight was fought' 
m which Imru ul-Qays was wounded. Ibn Qutayba, Sir p 44 
fees to the time of this expedition of al-Mundir against Kinda 
the capturing of 18 princes, who were executed in 6afr al-amlak, 
evi en ty another version of the account, cited above (p. 67) of the 
fighte when M.Harit was overthrown. Of. further Yaqut II: 648. 

of til ^ ^ account, differing in several points, 

Qt.the events in al-Yaman and the second expedition against 
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Asad. Alter a time of revelrj^ among his tribesmen in the south 
Imru ul-Qays is brought to his senses by some verses of 'Ahid 
b.al-Abra^ {I'ragm. 8), which an unknown Asadite recites, and 
asks his friends for assistance. VVith 500 men of the tribe of 
Madhig he marched to the country of ' Ma add and kUled the 
chief of Asad, al-Asqar b. 'Amr. But the tribes of Ma'add pur- 
sued him, and his companions deserted him. When he heard 
that al-?»Iuudir in al-Hira had sworn to kill him, and as he did 
not dare to return to al-Yaman, he took refuge with the chief 
of lyad, Sa'd b.ad-Dabab, governor over a part of al-'Iraq under 
the king of Persia, 

It is at once clear that the situation in Nagd had changed 
during the time Imru’ ul-Qays remained with the Himyarites to 
obtain assistance for a second expedition against Asad. Al-Mundir 
actively interferes in the struggles within the ancient kingdom 
of Kinda. His influence stretches as far as to the heart of Nagd, 
the country of the Banu Asad. In spite of the tradition, repro- 
duced above, (p. 103 f.) of Ibn as-Sikkit in Ag VIII: TOg, according 
to which the sons of al-Harit and their dominion had fallen 
before the flight of Imru ul-Qays to the Himyarites, it is most 
natural to think that during his stay in South Arabia, which 
was certainly rather long, the battle of al-Kulab as^w’^ell as al- 
Mundir’s war of extermination against the princes of Kinda, 
which W'as posterior to that, took place. 

A time of exile now began for Imru ul-Qays, during which 
he was kept busy saving himself and some faithful companions 
from al-Mundir and his people, and had to let his plans for 
vengeance against the Banti Asad rest. We will not follow him 
on his paths which the traditions, unanimous on the whole, in Ag. 
VIII: 70 ff., Ibn Qutayba p. U f., and al-Ya'qubi I: 250 make 
him take in one direction after another among the Arabian tribes 
of lyad, Tayyi’, Gadila, Nabhan, and others amidst incessant ad- 
ventures, which have been reflected in his poems, as that would 
be going beyond the bounds, indicated above, of this woik. We 
will only bring to the fore one name from the series of moie oi 
less casual protectors of Imru’ ul-Qays, namely that of al-Mu alia 
b. Taym of Gadila, whose praise he sipgs in 60. ,, , 
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When I have settled down with al-Mu 'alia, it is as if I had 
settled down on the heights of Samam. 

The king of al-'Iraq has no power over al-Mu'alla, nor has 
the Syriac king. 

He diverted Dil-l-Qaniayfi’s towering clouds, till the brave king’s 
clouds retired. 

Taym, the lights in the dark, soothed the agony of Imru’ul- 
Qaysb.Hugr. 

In this poem Imruul-Qays evidently states his own position 
during the days of exile after the fall of the kingdom of Kinda. 
For it was ■ against the king of al-'Iraq, al-Mundir, called in the 
following Du-l-Qarnayu, »the two-horned», that Imru’ul-Qays sought 
protection, and we do not need at all to think, as Wixcklek 
does in Arabisch-Semitisch-Orientalisch p. 138 \ either of al-Mu'alla 
as a mountain or of Du-l-Qamayn as the god of thunder, this 
latter name being a common name for al-Mundir. ^ 

At last Imru’ ul-Qays seems however to have understood that 
he was not safe any longer even in the highland of Tayyi’ and 
to have made up his mind to go to the Greek emperor in Con- 
stantinople and try to obtain assistance from him to defeat his 
enemies. According to the Kalbitic tradition in Ag. XIX; 98„ he 
stayed on his way with as-Samaw’al b.'Adiya, who lived in "the 
castle of al-Ablaq near Tayma , left his five coats of mail, his other 
property, hia daughter Hind- and, as care-taker, his cousin YazTd 
b.al-gsnt t here, and went with a letter of introduction from as- 

' f ^atersuchungen (Studien zur Geschichte 

und Kaltur des islamischen Orients, Heft IV) Berlin-Leipzig 1926, p. Ill f. 
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Samaw’al to the Gassanite al-Harit b.Abu Samir in order to be 
sent forwar'd by him to the emperor. Essentially in agreement 
with this are ^the versions of Darim b.'Iqal in Ag. VIII: 72 and 
Ibn Qntayba, Si'r p. 

After having departed from as-Samaw’al, the next refuge 
of Imru’ ul-Qays was to be the Syrian court, he according to al-Kalbi 
and Darim (see above) having asked as-Samaw’al for a letter 
of introduction to al-Harit b.Abu Samir. However, we never hear 
of any visit to the Gassanite. The tradition has nothing to say 
about the whole journey to Constantinople, but speaks immedia- 
tely of his arrival there. Ag. XVI: 166, based on a§-SaybanI, 
mentions however a companion, whom Imru’ ul-Qays had on his 
way, called 'Amr b.Qami’a and also a poet, whom Imru’ ul-Qays 
according to Ag. 1. c. had challenged to a competition, when 
visiting his tribe, Bakr b.Wail, and, charmed with his poems, 
had asked to accompany him on his journey. According to Ibn 
Qutayba, Si'r p. 45^ this companion was a servant of his father’s, 
belonging to the tribe of Qays b. Ta'laba, whereas an-Nawawi, 
in Kitab tahdib al-asma p. 164, which passage is based on 
Muhammad b.Sallam, makes him a tutor, whom the father of 
Imru’ ul-Qays had given him. 

That, indeed, 'Amr b. Qamt’a accompanied Imru’ ul-Qays on 
his journey is to a certain degree certified by the agreenient, 
though slight, between his two poems 14 and 16, and Imr. 
Diw. 20: 20, 21, 43, 44, where Imru’ ul-Qays speaks about his 
companion : ^ 






‘ The poems of 'Amr, son of Qaml’ah, ed. Lyalu, Cambridge 1919 
* This agreement may further be eohsidered to form a support for the 
journey really having taken place. 
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r see how the tears of the mother of 'Amr flow for t^^^ 
of 'Amr. And how persevering he was, 

When we travelled for 15 nights and crossed the sand}^ 
deserts within the territory of the emperor! 

My companion wept, when he saw the mountain pass before . 
him and understood that we were going to the emperor. 

Then I said to him; Do not weep! We only aspire to a king- 
dom or to death, and (in the latter case) we are pardoned. 

From all the geographical names, mentioned by Imru ul-Qays 
in Diw\ 20, we might form a rather good idea of which way he 
travelled. To begin with, the journey no doubt went straight towards 
the north, through Hawran, probably to Damascus, though this town 
is not mentioned, and then further on to Ba'labakk and Him§, 
where a certain Ibn Gurayh disappointed his expectations (v. 51). 

JiJ 

Ba labakk and its people did not know me. Nor Ibn Gu- 
rayli, who was in Him§. 

Then he crossed the Orontes, passed the town of Hamat, situated 
on tliis river, and Sayzar (y. 40). 

The ties of yearning and love were rent that evening, when 
we passed Hamfit and Sayzar. 

After that he speaks only of the mountains that had to be 
crossed and says nothing of the journey through Asia Minor. 
'Amr b. Qami’a may possibly furnish the name of Satidama 
(AVI; 2), which is supposed by the geographers to be a moun- 
tain, but nothing certain is known about its position. 

About his actual reception by the emperor and his stay at 
Constantinople Imru’ ul-Qays himself is almost quite silent. The 
y-abian traditions are however well informed. Darim relates in 
Ag \11I: 73 that he was received very well and most creditably 
and was treated with great respect. He asked the emperor for 
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assistance against his enemies and got his promise to help him. 
Before he left, however, a man of Asad, called at-Tammah, whose 
brother Imrn' nl-Qays had killed, came to Constantinople. He 
began to sjirc'ad evil reports about Imru’ ul-Qays, and when the 
emperor had sent away the latter with a great army, in which 
there were also several princes of the blood, people said to him: 
»The Arabs are perfidious, and it is feared that, if this man 
gains his end, he will turn against you the troops that you have 
put under his command. Ibn al-Kalbi criticizes in Ag. VIII: 
Darinrs account and tells us that it was at-Tammah who said to 
the emperor: »Imru’ ul-Qays is a lewd man, who, after having 
marched away with the army, now says that he has had connec- 
tion with your daughter, and has even composed verses with 
regard to this to the disgrace of you and your daughter.* 

As referring to this love-affair Fr. Ruckebt ^ quotes Diw. 52: 33, 
34, 36 — 38. But these verses form no evidence of an amour 
in Byzantium. They might very well refer to an earlier event. 
Ibn Qutayba, who in Si'r p. 46i2 agrees with the narration of 
Darim in Ag. VIII: 73, has admitted the story of Imru’ ul-Qays 
and the princess into Si'r p. 39 , 6 , and gives further a little de- 
tail regarding the stay at Constantinople that however bears no 
trace of veracity. He makes Imru’ ul-Qays be present at the 
Roman bath in company with the emperor and on account of 
the latter not being circumcised pronounce two verses that are 
found in Diw. 26. In Si'r p. 46,5 Ibn Qutayba puts into the 
mouth of Imru’ ul-Qays two verses that might refer to his stay 
at Constantinople. In Ahlw. they are admitted into App. 5:4 5. 










And I was a drinking-companion of the emperor s in his em- 
pire, and he elevated me and I travelled with maihhorses. 

Every time we thronged on a road, I came far in advance 

of the guide. ,, 


Ameilkais, der Dichter iind KOnig, Hannover 1924, 1: 3. 
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However, the prince of Kinda had got his army and had star- 
ted on his way to his goal. The emperor then sent after him, 
continues Ditrira in Ag. VIII: TSjo, a festal robe, sewn in gold 
but poisoned, with the exhortation to wear it as a token of im- 
perial grace. But as soon as Imru’ ul-Qays had put it on, his 
body became covered with boils, for which reason he was called 
Du-l-quruh »the man with the boils. » Just as he has been called 
»al-Malik ad-dill!l» on account of his incessant wanderings. 

This account is met wdth in a slightly different form also in 
Ibn Qutayba, Si'r p. 39 and 46, al-Ya'qubi I: 261, Ibn Badrun 
p. 117 and 120 and Ibn Haldiin II: 275 and 276. Often the 
Asadite at-Tammah takes active part in preparing or delivering 
the robe of Nessus. 


In Diw. 30; 13 Imru’ ul-Qays mentions at-Tammah as the 



cause of his suffering, which would well agree with the opinion 
that he owed the emperor’s displeasure to him! 


^ At-Tammfih has hurried to come here from a far country to 
bring upon me the same evil that has fallen to his lot. 


UJolS jSU Liis J\i, 

My old evil visits me in the night and towards the mori 
I fear that it will return and that I shall be overthrown. 

There is however also another verse, Diw. 65: 6, which 
bably refers to the iUness of Imru’ ul-Qavs. 
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eased, continues the tradition, and having got 
n Asia Minor, he felt the approach of deaft 
Diw. 28, which, according to Ibn al-KalM m 
40, was the last he uttered. 


Many a straight thrust ot tne lauce 
Many an overflowing drinking-vessel 
Many an excellent qa§Tda 
Will to-morrow remain at Anqira. 

A* VIII; 73 and Ibn Qutayba, Si'r pMT,,, have one 
his death. At Anqira there had once died 
buried at the foot of a mouu- 

akgbbomtaod. called 'Aalb. Imetf ‘ 

tomb and addressed to her n couple ot verses tliat 

Ahlw. as App. 3. 


Darim m 
{Hore detail from 
a-Roman princess, who had been 
tain in the neighbourhood 

sight of her t 

are to be found in 


^ Oh mv neighbour, grave things am 
stay (here) as long as 'Aslb will 

Oh, my neighbour, we are two strangt 

strangCT is related to another stranger. 

And if thou wilt have 
timacy between us, but if tliou 
„run , 0 . rttP. fitranser will remain a strange. 
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Aud then he died and was buried beside the foreign prino, 
E .-.LANE relates that in a notice regarding Imru’ ul-(>)v« 
>. .ns ar. 490 de la Bibl. du roi» it is saM thS the Greeks n 
a statue oyer Imru’ ul-Qays, as they x.sed to do, when t 
wis md to honour someone. This statue the caliph al-Ma’mun' 
said to have seen at Anqira. ^ 

It IS impossible to decide, how much truth there is in i 
Arabian narratives of the journey to Constantinople. No do 
miu ul-Ciays really applied to the emperor, al-Mundir’s eiieni 
What proves that this was the case are the poems of Imru’ i 
Qays, especially Diw. 20, for the Greek sources do not heli 

fjZf K ~ Constant ip,. 

p!‘ , ' ■ XT .“ontioned by b , 

1 OMp.us and Nonnosns. He lias often been identified I fi, 

bj n. Pnnonyxi, ■. - „i,h W o,.q J 

Of Kinda, 111 which way apparently strong evidence for the\uf 
ot he presumption that the latter has really been in CWt 
nople has been obhdned. We will now examine this' identi 
I m e closely. Procopius ^ relates quite briefly 1 e tL/ i 
was king of Amont<j and ’Eatuoaiof’of the vf 
Justinianus sent to them a messeupr 17 1 t , 
them to heln th^ ^ ^ ? called Juhanus, askiii; 

p the Romans against the Persians Idip 'n 
woro to mako the exiled kL. chief of irL li- 
getlior with them to invade Peraia wirt, . ““S8>,*o. and to 

of this „.a. bet oAT"-”^ 
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by Jiistiiiianiis to ’A}va|i.ouv§apo 5 , cHef of the Zapooc'/jvoi, 
to set free two captive Roman geueralsy This Katcro?, says Noii- 
iiosus, ruled over the two most famous Sapaxfjvoi, 

that is to say the XivBf|Voi and the MaaB^voc The father of 
Noiinosus luxd previously been sent to him to conclude a peace 
and had brought his son, Mocuf.a<;, with him as a hostage to 
Justinianus. Nonnosus had now been charged with the commis- 
sion of trying to take KaLcroi; himself to the emperor and of 
visiting the king of the Au^ouiJLivat, who was then ’EXsaj^aoc?. But 
another embassy under ’Appa|r/|g was according to Nonnosus ne- 
cessary in order to induce Kaicro^ to leave his own dominion to 
his brothers "Aix^po^ and deJ^CBo^, and to go to Byzantiimi to re- 
ceive from the emperor the governorship of Palestine, whither he 
took with him a great many of his subjects. 

We do not get any chronological information here apart from 
that given by Procopius, especially as, like Dillman h w^e identify 
’E}A7]a'9’saw$ in Procopius with the more correct ’EXeapaa^ in Non- 
nosus. (See also The book of the Himyarites, Introd. p. XLII). 
That this embassy of Nonnosus was of a later date than that of 
Julianus and, more precisely, did not take place until after the 
year 536, Dillman ^ tries to prove. Katcro? would then in the 
meantime have become chief of Kinda and Ma'add. This is the 
easier to presume, as then the Himyaritic vassal under 'EXscr^ac^^, 
who is not even mentioned by pame by Nonnosus, was undoub- 
tedly no longer ’EGrip:.cpab^, with whom Kato’o^ was at blood-feud, 
but either Abraha or, more probably, his antagonist ’Ayyavv]? or 
Aryat (see Dillman ^). 

The first difficulty about the identification is offered by the 
name of Kdlcjog, Imru ul-Qays otherwise corresponds to ’Aixopxscros; 
’Aps'O'a^, to whom Anastasius had sent negotiators for peace, is on 
the other hand easily recognized as al-Harit, the grandfather of 
Imru ul-Qays. That Kaiao^ w-as exiled at the time of the em- 
bassy of Julianus, just beful' ,|li6 year 531, may well apply to 
Imru ul-Qays, but Procopius declares that this exile was depen- 
dent on his enmity wdth the South Arabian wice-roy di;cri|x 9 aCo 5 . 

^ Zur Geschichte des axiimitischen Beichs viel^ten bis sechsten Jahr- 
hundert. Abhandlungen d. Akad. d, Wiss, j?u BBtiia JSSO, Berlin IBbl, p. 3b. 

2 Ibm, p. 44. 


IIf> ■ ;0iiimai'' 01iiider ■ ' 

Strongly in opposition to the Arabian tradition is the statement 
of Nounosus that Kdcfaos ruled over Kinda and Ma'add, and that 
too for a long time, as ’AppaixTjs, 'the father of Nonnosus, during 
one embassy before and one after that of his son, has evidently 
liud to do with a ruler, rather firm in the saddle, who on the 
latter occasion could leave his dominion to his brothers, while lie 
was entering on his office of governor of Palestine. One thing 
also worth observing are the veiy different motives that induce 
the Jmru ul-Qays of the Ai'abiaus and the Kcctcro^ of l^onnosus 
to undertake their journey, as well as the great difference in the 
result of this journey. In one case a lonely fugitive, who suc- 
ceeds in getting introductions and an audience with the emperor 
in order to solicit assistance against his enemies, in the other a 
powerful chief, who by means of several successive embassies is 
induced by the emperor to enter the service of Byzantium, and 
then brings with him to his new kingdom a great suite of tribes- 
men. To judge from everything, Katuo? also entered on his 
governorship, v'hereas Imru’ ul-Qays had to die in Asia Minor 
on his way back from , Constantinople. 

An investigation into the possibility of recognizing some other 
Arabian prince, especially one called' Qays, in this K&iaoq is of 
the greatest importance for settling the question of the identity 
of Imru’ ul-Qays with Kattro? in Nonnosus and Procopius. Such 
an attempt has been made by Glaser \ who does not even 
mention Imru’ ul-Qays in this connection. He decides on a 
certain Qays b. Ma'dikarib, who according to tradition was 
father of al-A§ at, who embraced al-Isklm and ruled over 
Kinda in South Arabia. Glaser has however to intercalate 
at least one generation between al-A§'at and Qays in order 
not to get a chronological contradiction. That may of course be 
done, but what is worse is that in this Qays we cannot see a 
descendant of any ’Aps^-ag, with whom Byzantium negotiated. 
In Nonnosus Kc^wo? is a member of the dynasty of Akil al-raurar, 
whom the Romans knew as their confederates (se above p. 66) 
and would have liked to see again at the head of the tribes in 

Nagd, a wish that Julianus (according to Procopius) expressed 
m his embassy. ■ h 


' Zwei Inschriften, p. 70 fi. 
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In order to find a descendant of al-Hilrit called Qays we 
searcli in vain the Arabian biografers, chronologists and genea- 
logists. But, strange enough, we find in the geograpliical dictio- 
nary of Yaqiit, II: (548, a name that seems to be suitable. In 
the article on Dayr Ban! Marina a certain Qays b.Salama b.al- 
liilrit b.'Ainr b.Hugr Akil al-niurar is mentioned who, accordingly, 
would be a cousin of our Imru • uhQays and a son of the prince 
of Taglib, Salama. It is said of him that he attacked Dii-l- 
Q^arnayn al-Mundir b.an-Numan bJmri’ il-Qays b.'Amr b.'Adi, 
defeated him, and. forced him back into his castle of Hawarnaci. 
This al-Mundir is evidently the king of al-Hira (dead in 554), as 
he is said to have had two sons Qabils and 'Arar by an aunt of 
Imnd ul-Qays called Hind, whereas the third son, al-Mundir, was 
not yet born. This expedition of war, made by Qays, is said to 
have taken place in the year before the capture of the princes 
(here 12) that were executed in the country of the Banu Marina, 
when according to this account Imnf ul-Qays fled on a red horse 
and then composed Di'w^ 62 (see above, p, 65) on liis unfortunate 
kinsmen. Whether al-Mundir^s vengeance then falls also on Qays 
b.Salama is not toldj but it is however not impossible that he 
escaped. To attach any historical importance to this Qays 
b.Salama, who is otherwise quite unknown to tradition, is too 
daring. It is however interesting that if Qays b.Salama were 
really identical with the Kal'cro^ in Nonnosus, Yazid, the cousin 
of Imru' ul-Qays (see above, p. 108), would, taken as another 
son of Salama, easily be identified with one of the two 

brothers, to whom Kaicro^, according to Nonnosus, left his dominion. 

It remains for us to try to answer the question of the time 
of the journey to Constantinople and of the death of Imru’ ul- 
Qays. That his journey to the emperor took place before the 
year 554, when al-Mundir died, de Slane^ has proved, supported 
by the story of the friendship between Imru’ ul-Qays and 'Amr 
b.al-Mundir, a weak support, indeed (see above, p. 103). All fur- 
ther dates must remain rather uncertain, if we do not want to 
identify Imru ul-Qays with the said who according to 

GiiASEE ^ may liave entered op; his office in Palestine in 534 

' Amrolka'is, p. XXII. 

^ Zwei Inschriften, p. 125. 
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or 535. If we do not want to assume this identity but wish 
to try to fix the last journey of Imru’ ul-Qays without any 
interference from it^ we have to start from the years, when 
his father and uncles died. We have presumed that the battle 
of al-Kulab took place as early as in the thirties of the sixth 
century. Imru’ ul-Qays can hardly have been hunted by al- 
Mundir for many years, before, after a short stay with as Sam'aw’al 
near layma, he arrived v’ith the emperor Justinian us, probably 
before the year 540. If his stay there lasted, as is generally 
assumed, tor a year or possibly some years, we might fix his 
death to the year 540 or perhaps a little later. The monument 
on his tomb (see above, p. 114), which would certainly have given 
us a reliable date, has unfortunately not been found. That there 
was such a monument even in the time of the caliph al-Ma mun 
(809—813) is far from certain, in fact not even probable. On 
the whole, we have no positive evidence whatever with regard 
to the death of Imru’ ul-Qays. Manner and place belong entirely 
to the ^ legends, and the date can only be approximately stated 
by conjectures. 




Corrigenda. 


P- 7 1. 35 read 

funfm 

» 10 » 30 » 

for 

» 17 » 6 » 

Fihrist 

» 21 » 18 » 

someone 

» 35 » 33 » 

Kalbitic 

» 36 » 10 » 

al-Higaz 

» 41 » 30 » 

» 

» 41 » 34 » 

al-Bahrayn 

» 55 » 13 » 

Persian 

» 55 note 1 read other 

» 55 1. 29 read al-Basus 

» 56 » 19 » 

Ma'add 

* 57 » 31 » 

provinces h Compare 

» 57 note 1 read Rasmussen 

» 59 1. 5 read 

Arabs of 

» 60 » 29 » 

however very 

» 62 » 16 » 

an invasion 

» 62 note 2 read verse 

» 62 » » » 

al-Harit’s mu'allaqa 

» 65 L 35 read 

653 

^ 66 » 10 » 

abMalik 

» 69 » 27 add (see below p. 76) 

» 73 » 2 read an-Namir 

» 7A » 16 > 

"Abd Manat 

» 74 » 32 » 

west 

» 82 » 37 » 

al-Basus 


» 308 » 12 » Qays b. 


The cases, where signs, used for the transcribing of the Arabian names, 
ve been lost, are not enumerated here. 



